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T ‘VEN such incidentals as mc il make a big difference in the way you 

feel at the end of the day. I’ve found that out. I used to wear the old 
4 fashioned rigid-back kind of suspenders that were everlastingly pulling at my 
shoulders and tugging at my trouser buttons. When I felt tired at night I never 
thought it possible my suspenders were partly responsible till I found the greater 


comfort in LIGHT WEIGHT LISLE 


PRESIDENT 


as 


Now I don’t wear any others. No he President Suspenders lie so flat 
more rigid-back suspenders for me. on Neecle and rest so easy on the 





Why I didn’t believe any suspenders shoulders vou can’t feel them at all 
could be so comfortable as these Presi- Trv them vourself for a week and ' 
dent Suspenders are. They don’t pull a apa eA 
on my shoulders when I want to reach ae 

: , as I id you w > surprised a 
for something or bend over. No matter aye 

me 1242 what a difference it makes in the way 

what position I take, the sliding cord ht ees 
in the back adjusts itself to mee* it. pus § 


Light Weight Lisle President Suspenders are made especially for business and stre« 
wear. They lie flat on the back and are the lightest Suspenders made. 

Medium and heavy weights for workers and extra lengths for tall men. Maker's 
guarantee on every pair—Satisfac tion, New Pair or Monen Back. Postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 50c. Convenience suggests a pair for « ich suit. Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


1766 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 
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A Look Ahead 


By The Manager 


The coming year promises to be the most remarkable in the way of civic develop- 
ment that this country has ever seen. Our cities, large and small, our towns and 
villages are awakening to their possibilities as never before. And what as yet un- 
grasped possibilities these municipalities present! Wealth and population are pouring 
into them, their commerce and manufactures are increasing faster than the mind 
ean readily grasp. All that was needed was a sense of civic unity and responsibility. 
That civic consciousness has at last been aroused, and civic patriotism is manifesting 
itself in a score of ways. New movements for civic betterment are being set on 
foot, and old organizations are working with new zeal in hundreds of cities. 

oe 

This civic awakening affects every citizen, for it involves improvements of the 
conditions in which he lives and works. The movement needs and is entitled to the 
hearty coéperation of every citizen whom it will benefit; and to these calls for con- 
certed action there should be no hesitating response. If you are to do your share 
in the upbuilding of your city you need to keep in touch with what is going on all 
over our country. THe American Crry enables you to do this readily, agreeably, and 
at the smallest possible cost. Will a man who gladly pays five dollars a year, directly 
or indirectly, for his child’s school-books hesitate to pay one dollar for the one maga- 
zine that is a text-book of practical civics ¢ There are no cut-and-dried theories in 
our pages, but vivid illustrations of what is being done, and helpful stories of how 
it is being done. iM 

The response to our invitations for subscriptions has been most gratifying. Many 
libraries that have an invariable rule not to subscribe for a periodical until it has 
passed its second year have broken it in the case of Tue American Ciry. Why? Be- 
eause it is the only magazine in its field, and because its subject matter directly 
concerns every citizen. 

Another encouraging fact is the number of subscriptions that come to us through 
the active efforts of those who appreciate how much the general reading of this 
magazine will mean to the communities in which they are interested. Perhaps you 
haven’t thought of this as one of the ways by which you can help to make your city 
better. Yet it is a good way, and a way that is within the power of every one of 
our readers. Get five or more of your friends and neighbors to make up a sub- 
scription club. 

Because so many of the active workers have not had a fair chance to do what 
they want to in this way we have decided to extend until March 1 the time in 
which subscriptions may be sent in at 60 cents each, in clubs of five or more. This 
is your opportunity. One schoolboy has already sent in eleven subscriptions. You 
ean certainly do as well; and if every one of our readers should make it his business 
to do likewise, think what a tremendous impulse would be given to the cause of 
city betterment! iM 


There is one class of men who deserve the gratitude of all our readers—those 
who are helping us by filling our advertising pages. Without their codperation, as 
you probably know, it would be impossible to publish a high-grade magazine like this 
at anything like its subscription price. These firms, who make it possible for you 
to get for a dollar or less a publication that costs perhaps three times that amount 
deserve your patronage. Only thus can they afford to continue their advertisements. 
It is, therefore, directly to your own interest to make of them such purchases as you 
require in their lines, and to let them know how your attention was called to them. 

In this connection we desire to express our appreciation of the courtesy of those 
of our readers who have taken the trouble to add to their orders or inquiries: “I saw 
it advertised in the American City.” They have been, we hope, already repaid in 
the increased number of editorial pages which their codperation has helped to 
make possible. 
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The Editor Prophesies 


\ Warning 
There is enough of the element of risk 
in prophesying to make it exhilarating 
even though the prophet be an editor who 
has power of life and death over the 
articles that are submitted to him. The 
trouble is that while he can pronounce a 
sentence of death, or reprieve an article 
that promises to improve after a short 
term of imprisonment in the custody of 
its author, he cannot call articles into 
existence, or forecast absolutely the date 
of their birth, at least so long as writers 
are subject to illness and other vicissitudes. 
In spite of this the prophesies of editors 
are probably more often fulfilled than 
those of any other adepts at that gentle 
art, including, of course, the clerk of the 
weather. 
wv 
\ Mid-Winter Trip 
In February, accompanied by all our 
readers, we shall visit Los Angeles, than 
which no more delightful spot could be 
found for a winter sojourn. John W. 
Mitchell, Esq., Secretary of the Municipal 
Art Commission of that city, will be our 
guide, and will show us not only the city 
hat is but the city that is to be when the 
recently adopted plans shall have been 
carried into execution. Los Angeles is en- 
itled to be accorded the place of honor in 
that issue because it has perhaps more 
civie organizations actively working for the 
ity’s welfare than any other American city 
we 
Disposing of the City’s Waste 
In the February issue also will appear 
the first of a series of articles on Refuse 
Disposal by William F. Morse, a sanitary 
engineer of eminence. These articles will 
not be technical, but are designed to enable 
ntelligent citizens to know whether the 
methods in use in their cities are modern 
and economical, and so to fortify them 
with facts that they will become the earnest 
backers of the City Engineer when he asks 
authority and appropriation to move from 
the nineteenth century into the twentieth. 
we 
A New Departure 
Later the subjects of water supply, pav- 
irg and street cleaning, sewerage, street 
and park lighting, and tree planting and 
preservation, will be dealt with by ex- 
perts, but not for experts, who have avail- 
able an abundance of technical publications. 
In this respect, as in every other, ‘‘The 
American City’ will be edited solely 
for the millions of city dwellers who care 
nothing for technical details, but whose 
health and comfort depend upon the adop- 
tion of right methods, the broad principles 
of which they are quite competent to under- 
stand, but which have never been placed 
before them. 


Other Good Things in Store 

Among other articles which will appear 
in early issues are “‘The League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities,’’ the story of which 
will be told for the first time by its Presi- 
dent, Hon. David E. Heineman, an Alder- 
man of Detroit; ‘“‘The Limits of City Beauti- 
fication,’”’ by Frederick Law Olmsted, Pro- 
fessor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
University; ‘“‘City Government by Commis- 
sion,’ by Carl Dehoney, Secretary of the 
Mercantile Club of Kansas Cit) Kan., 
which has recently adopted this form of 
government; ‘‘Health and Art in Municipal 
Life,”’ by Dr. Richard Olding Beard, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of 
Minnesota. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 
If those whose acquaintance with “The 


American City’’ begins with this issue 
will add its table of contents to the list of 
articles just given, and then consider the 
contents of our first volume (as shown il 
the Index at the end), they will be able to 


form a fairly accurate idea of the scope 
of the only popular American periodi: 


which is devoting itself heart and soul to 
the cause of beautifying and bettering our 
cities. That such a publication was needed 


has been abundantly shown by the cordial 
welcome that has been accorded it by 
active civic workers throughout the land 
we 
The Dawning of a New Day 
Heretofore American cities have, 


Topsy, ‘‘just growed,” and so they have 
naturally grown more or less topsy-tur 
That day is passing. The municipalit 


city, town, village,—is being recognized as 
the greatest factor in our social, commercial! 
and political life. It must be intelligently 
and earnestly and systematically planned 
for. It’s future is worthy of the best 
thought of our best citizens Knowledge 
of conditions, possibilities, and methods of 
accomplishment is a prerequisite to pro- 
gress that shall be purposeful rather than 
blundering. It is this knowledge which 
‘The American City’ will give to its 
readers, through the pens of the men and 
women who have themselves helped to 
solve some of the problems of their own 


cities. % 
A Hundred Thousand Readers Wanted 

A magazine that is edited with a pur- 
pose wants readers, not merely to swell its 
subscription list, but because every reader 
becomes inevitably a new center of civic 
intelligence, an added force for civic 
righteousness, a more efficient worker for 
civic betterment. That is why we want 
you to be a reader, and why, if you are 
already a reader we want you to get your 
friends also to be readers of ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican City.” 
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Address of Welcome to the National Municipal 
League and the American Civic Association 


By Elliott H. Pendleton 


Chairman Cincinnati Citizens’ Reception and Entertainment Committee 


As the representatives on this occasion of 
the forty-two organizations which have been 
accorded the privilege of acting as your 
hosts during the important conference for 
good city government which begins with 
this session, I should be derelict in my duty 
if I did not endeavor to impress upon you 
at the outset how highly your hosts ap- 
preciate the honor of receiving and enter- 
taining men and women engaged in the 
promotion of such objects as the National 
Municipal League and the American Civic 
Association were organized to accomplish. 
In coming to Cincinnati, my friends, I can 
assure you that you have come to a com- 
munity that is in sympathy with your aims 
and purposes and in which you will find 
many earnest and patriotic men and women 
ready, willing and anxious to join forces 
with you to the end that American munici- 
palities shall be made the best governed 
cities in the world. 

We of Cincinnati, my friends, are and 
have been for many years intensely inter- 
ested in the problems to the solution of 
which you have been devoting your best 
thought. There has been a great civic 
awakening in Cincinnati. We have been 
striving earnestly for the betterment of 
municipal conditions. The results have 
been most encouraging. The progress made 
within a brief period has been marvelous. 

A complete revolution of policy with re- 
spect to our public schools has been effected. 
Our levy for school purposes is now more 
than twice what it was only four years ago. 
Medical inspection has been provided. 
Manual training and the teaching of civics 
have been introduced. The merit system 
now applies to the selection and promotion 
of teachers. A separate school board ballot 
without party emblems or party designa- 
tions has been secured. A law was enacted 
providing for a small school board of seven 
to be elected at large to supplant our cum- 
bersome board composed of twenty-seven, 
twenty-four of whom are elected by wards 
and three at large. Unfortunately this law 


was declared unconstitutional. The people 
of Cincinnati, however, will not rest until 
this desirable change in the size of the 


school board has been effected. 

A comprehensive park plan has_ been 
adopted and a separate Board of Park Com- 
missioners has been appointed to carry it 
into execution. Through the efforts, prin- 
cipally of the Woman’s Club of Cincinnati, 
a number of playgrounds have been provided 
and others are to be established. 

As a result of the completion of a new 
waterworks and filtration plant Cincinnati 
has for a year or more been supplied with 
absolutely pure water, in consequence of 
which the city’s death rate has been mate 
rially reduced. Typhoid has been practically 
eliminated. As a result of a vigorous and 
persistent campaign the purity of the city’s 
milk supply has been greatly improved. A 
separate board to deal with health and sani- 
tation problems has been created, and be- 
cause of its personnel the betterment of 
health conditions may be predicted with 
confidence.. Work on a new hospital is well 
under way and appropriations for its com 
pletion have been made. The design is that 
which is known as the cottage plan. When 
finished Cincinnati’s new hospital will be 
without a superior in the country. 

Within a year the city has been supplied 
with natural gas in abundance and it is 
not likely that the supply will diminish for 
many years to come, if ever. It may now 
be said that Cincinnati has wellnigh solved 
her smoke problem. 

In recent vears Ohio has enacted a uni 
form municipal accounting law: also a law 
prohibiting corporations from making con- 
tributions to political parties, and a statute 
making direct primary nominations com- 
pulsory for all municipal officers. A new 
form of government for Ohio municipali 
ties, centralizing authority in the Mayor, 
and providing for the introduction of the 
merit system, is to go into full effect on the 
first of next January. A Bureau of Munici 
pal Research has been established 














2 THE AMERICAN CITY 


Is not such a r It thing 

} shed encouraging Are thers mar 

ther Americar itic I can point t 
greater progress? The results achieved hav: 
peen 5s tor that both Une ead g 
politi partie i redit having 
brought them about—a most happy state of 
iffairs, as under these circumstances there 


sno likelihood of retrogression with respect 


Line ivances enumerated Just betwee: 
is, however, my friends, all of these good 
hing ! ave beet acct mplished 
ud it t been for the inspiration which 
‘ the ¢ 
whi I = ly carried Oo! 
We ‘ l, 
and encouragment wil n e have receeive 
om you the past and shall hope fully 
‘ codperation in the future 
On part we piedge you that we shall 
ir utmost to promote the higher ideals of 
civic life for the advancement of whi i 
as t have contributed so much and 


which through your efforts will become the 


wove my t patriotic (mer 
‘ans and the common heritage of futur 
ener io! 

At the present hour t most 1 ting 
EAA fas } 


tield for the man who has consecrated h 
self to an ideal is the American city. Her 
s to be worked out the problem 


shall be the destiny of the nation 


we shall be a people prosperous and hay 
, oft dk pondent nd de 


rs have held th I meetings nt 
ly The attend vas larger than any 
previous meeting, the terest shown bv the 
citizens of Cincinnati being partly responsi 
ble therefor. How great t t interest was 


is shown by the fact that forty-two local 
organi AVviis unite cting 


the siting associations In this respect 


erfs. In line with this thought I close with 
these words of Henry Drummond: 

‘To make Cities—that is what we are 
here for. He who makes the City makes the 
world After all, though men make Cities, 
it is Cities which make men. Whether our 
nationa! life is great or mean, whether our 
social virtues are mature or stunted, wheth- 
er our sons are moral or vicious, whether 
religion is possible or impossible, depends 
ipon the City.” 

NOTE. rhe organizations which acted as 
10st n this occasion were: University « 
Cincinnat), Bb isiness Men’s Club, Chamber 

Commerce, City Club, Optimists’ Club, 
Comm« al Club, Woman’s Club, Munici 

Art Society, Associated Organizations 
Bar A tion, Harvard Club, Civil Serv 
ice Reform Association, Federated Improve 

Associations, Taxpayers’ Association, 
ae nati, Industrial Bureau 





4 
ireau of Municipal Re 
Imasters’ Club, Principals’ A 
sociation, Smoke Abatement League, Hon 
est Elections Committee, Board of Par 
Commissioners, Cincinnati Chapter Ameri 
Institute of Architects, Central City 
Improvement Association, Cincinnati Cor 
vention League, College Hill Improvement 
Association, Linwood Improvement Associa 
tion, Westwood Improvement Association 
Evanston Welfare Association, Sedamsville- 
Riverside Business Club, Associated Chari 
ties, Greater Park League, Academy of Med 
icine, Civie Association, Press of Cincin 
nati, Anti-Tuberculosis League, Automobile 
Clu nd Real Estate Exchange—Enitor 


Joint Meeting 


Uincinnati greatly exceeded all previous 
records, a fact which indicates both how 
apidly this movement for civic betterment 
s growing, and how general is the apprecia- 
tion of the work that is being done by the 
two organizations which met in _ joint 


Five of the addresses delivered at this 
meeting appear in this issue; others will 
place in future issues. These five 
were selected because each deals with some 
phase of the work that is being carried on 


by various organizations for the improve 


ment of Cincinnati. 
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The Plan of Cincinnati 


By George 


EK. Kessler 


Landscape Architect to the Park Commission of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati has rugged scenery, level 

intry, every opportunity in fact, inclusive 

‘ what is today a hopeless water front. It 
has the wealth, the ambition, the energy, to 
io nearly everything else but dress itself. 

[ would first like to call attention to the 
real difficulty of city planning, especially 
with reference to parks and parkways and 
means of communication by way of such 
parkways and other driveways. Perhaps 

~w of you realize, until you try, that cities 
are planned the same way to begin with, 
and then they exploit the hope of future 

ypulation, leaving to the holder of real 
estate or land the actual planning for the 
future city. As the population grows one 

ttle bit of land after another, usually for 

ry small profit, is subdivided for building 
ground. As a rule absolutely no attention 
is paid to the matter of communication 
and the possible need of reaching further 
out into the country as the city grows, and 
still less in tying new things into the old. 
The result is that city planning, at least 
in its element of park and parkway de- 
velopment, is a matter of rebuilding or re- 
construction, pulling down the efforts—the 
mistaken efforts mostly—of earlier times, 
ind rebuilding along the lines that are 
possible at the time the effort is being made 


to rebuild. 
The Question of Cost 


The first problem met with is usually 
that of costs. If the question of costs is not 
satisfactorily answered it invariably means 
failure to accomplish anything. There is 
hardly a city in the country that could 
today reconstruct itself under ten years. 
twenty-five years, or much longer, to carry 
out such a course as is suggested here for 
the improvement of Cincinnati along lines 
that are really very simple, perfectly nat- 
ural, making use of topography that makes 
possible the means of communication. You 

* From an address delivered before the last 


annual meeting of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, at Cincinnati. 





be fr tened at the ultimate 
rré e cost believe that A. *h i 
l l | ive to iv the ie I 
I y 1 see that r pra 
thy men, wl ru 
Lirs ld realize t t i 
I con sh these res " 
each year the ex] re ve 
ery small. A comm s es 
illy, that is al to bu L gre tilroa 
maintain tremendous manufacturing 
tutions, with all its great facilities and 
mendous savings accounts, could underta 
this work and would find it minor $ 
pared with any one of the commercial p 
lems that are being undertaken almost ever 


day. I believe that picture of Boston slee; 
ing, shown upon the screen this mornit 
represents very fully in this respect tod 
a certain portion of Cincinnati. On the 
other hand there is a very large part of 
Cincinnati that is fully awake, that is at 
tempting to do things, and will—if it makes 
noise enough to awaken the whole town 
The Topography of Cincinnati 

[he Ohio River is the base line r 
everything in this city, and because of the 
practical side of things as represented 
the needs of the commercial use thereof, no 
attempt whatever has been made in this 
plan to oceupy an inch of the river front, 
that being left to some future development 

But you have a great plain, or second 
bottom of the river land, on which the city 
naturally built its basiness area, then als: 
its residential district. The latter is gradu 
ally being absorbed by business and manu- 
facturing and railways, so that in time that 
lower level will be devoted exclusively to 
business. Very fortunately for Cincinnati 
it has its beautiful hills just above, in close 
touch with the business center. Perhaps 
you cannot realize that the difference in 
altitude is nearly 400 feet between the river 
front and Walnut and Price Hills, with all 
their attendant opportunity for magnificent 
views when you have solved the smoke 
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PLAN FOR MCMICKEN AVENUE PLAYGROUND 


problem and can see the lower levels from 
above. 

Using the business center as a basis for 
this whole general plan, it was found that 
the early efforts at transportation brought 
about the Miami and Erie Canal, which 
reached at one time to the Ohio River but 
now stops in the business center. We, with- 
out interfering with the original demand 
for transportation, were moved to use such 
a line also. It seemed perfectly possible to 
bring about the use of a main stem or boule- 
vard directly from the business center north 
into Millereek Valley. 

The canal follows this general line out 
across the base of Clifton hills, out through 
the Village of Clifton and villages to the 
north and through the Millcreek Valley out 
towards Northern Ohio. 

Right near the very center of the city, 
was suggested that a dignified municipal 
center might be, should be and perhaps will 
be built. I believe, when we study Amer- 
ican cities, you will find very few opportun- 
ities like it and certainly not many at as 
reasonable a cost in comparison with the 
values to be gained. Using that as a center, 
and the canal and the level land near it, 
along into the hills of Mt. Auburn and 
Clifton, finally you tie at once into all of 
the outlying as well as inner segments 


Park and Playground Plans 


Cincinnati owns today about five hun- 
dred and thirty acres. It is not absolutely 
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poor in that respect. It has two beautiful 
parks which are very good, but not enough; 
and it has a number of recently established 
playgrounds in densely populated districts 
Eden Park occupies one of the high points 
of the city overlooking the very beautiful 
Ohio Valley, particularly the hills on the 
Ohio side, and largely showing the really 
glorious views of the Kentucky shore and 
the prominent points on the western hills 
to Mt. Echo. Then you have Burnet 
Woods, beautiful in itself, in the residen- 
tial district of Clifton, and nothing else . 
except the very few very valuable down 
town playgrounds, some of them recently 
established and some of them old, and all of 
them serving in a measure the needs of the 
population on the lower level. 

In this general scheme the local play- 
grounds problem was not thought to be 
solved, excepting as it was possible to 
acquire enough to serve present purposes, 
in sections that were very congested, the 
city government having already done some 
thing in that direction, things that were 
only recently and finally accomplished 
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This was also done in the hope that another 
department of the city government might 
in time realize its own opportunities, and 
inasmuch as their buildings, the school de- 
partment buildings, reached directly more 
people than any park department may, the 
school department is using its opportunities 
for affording playgrounds. The general 
basis for the entire system is the use in the 
main of the rugged ground, and Cincinnati 
certainly has plenty of that, for parkways 
that in themselves would supply the usual 
pleasure driving, the local parks with ample 
area, and the opportunity for direct better- 
ment of appearance of those particular sec- 
tions, taking out of the market land that 
would ordinarily be, and was in fact, used 
in the very worst possible way. You would 
thereby be doing two things, aside alto- 
gether from the final value to civie priae 
in the possession of beautiful things. You 
would be giving an easy opportunity to 
strangers to see our city, and an opportunity 
of seeing it and enjoying it ourselves. The 
hills themselves supply every opportunity 
for most beautiful scenery, and they become 
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PLAN FOR PLAYGROUND IN LINCOLN PARK 


incorporated in the entire landscape wheth- 
er the city owns them or not, and are 
as fully enjoyed as a part of the park sys- 
tem which the city or the citizens own 
themselves. Coming down from Walnut 
Hills to the river bottoms we have miles 
in length of scenery that will equal any- 
thing in the country. The same is true of 
the Western Hills. Then we have the lower 
banks of Mt. Auburn and Mt. Adams and 
intervening lands upon which we can place 
bits of green instead of the beautiful enter- 
prise of bill-boards, which fortunately, 
smoke covers at most times. On the ex- 
treme east, at the mouth of the valley of 
the Little Miami River, is a large bit of land 
subject to overflow at times, which can be 
utilized for athletic grounds and driveways. 


Large Cities Cannot be Rebuilt in a Day 


The great difficulty with this, as in most 
American cities, is that it will require 
twenty-five to fifty years to carry out the 
plan; and it is for that very reason that Mr. 
Nolen emphasizes the fact that the smaller 
cities present greater opportunities than the 
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BROAD RIGHT OF WAY, NOW UNSIGHTLY AND OF LITTLE VALUE 


large cities for civie planning. In these 
large cities it means a terrific expenditure 
of energy and money and is something that 
most citizens would be fearful to do. In 
this city a very great effort was made by 
all its civic bodies, and it was made possible 
through legislative action to get a foun- 

tion, and then matters had to go to sleep. 
In the course of the last year just a little 
has been done towards the execution of this 
general scheme, and that is the purchase 


the land on the summit of Mt. Echo, 





CENTRAL PARKWAY AS IT WILL APPEAR 


which will give that community on the 
west a very beautiful piece of park prop- 
erty. But so far no action has been taken 
on the beautiful section off in the extreme 
west in the beautiful valley that reaches 
down into Millcreek and the lands below 
Clifton, some of the finest suburban sections 
in the United States. Nor has anything 
been done to what is known as Bloody Run 
in the early history, at least, or Duck Creek, 
though in these places there is magnificent 
scenery that could be taken advantage of. 
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AND ADOPTED BY THI 


But the city is still making an effort, and 
[ am sure that it is very fortunate for Cin- 
cinnati just at this time that the American 
Civic Association has been here and has 
presented such papers that should convince 
the greatest of its opponents that these 
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things are necessary to the life of a city, 
not a question of indulgement, but an ab 
solute need in giving to its citizens the 
opportunity comfortably to enjoy their | 
busy, wealthy, 
community. 


in a ordinarily 
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Smoke Abatement in Cincinnati 





By Matthew Nelson 


Superintendent of the Smoke 
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poses t Ww have 
to be thankful fo 
bitumin« is coal. l 


rejoice to say, how 
ever, that even if it 
prove only a_ tem 
porary substitute, we 
have been using nat 
ural gas for about 
two months with the 
most desirable results, 
and the demand of 
merchants and manu 
facturers for it is in- 
rapidly 
The Gibson House 
Hotel whose stack is 
directly opposite the 
Sinton, together with 
the Havlin Hotel two 


creasing 





Abatement League of Cincinnati 


rh n coal bills has been over 
What between its 
ks and the locomotives Eggleston 


per cent. 


\ t years ago was one of the 
tiest 1 most disagreeable districts in 
cit Next time you are passing glance 
v1 t Although there are some 20 

tacks along that avenue, I believe nearly 

ill are smokeless. 


Many of our East End residents have 
doubtless observed 
the conduct of the 
rraction Company’s 
stacks at Pendleton, 
and J think they must 
admi’, that for a 
plant of its size, the 
stacks are doing most 
excellent work. In 
fact they too are al- 
most smokeless. I 
wish I could say the 
same with regard to 
our new water work’s 
plant at the foot of 
Yorrence Rond.*** 
One day last week I 
happened to be in one 
of the mot smoky 
districts in the city 
watching two stacks, 
the owners of which 
I arrested « month 
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blocks away and the ——— ij 
Burnet House close 
by, are now smokeless, although at one 
time the emanations of smoke from them 
presented one of the greatest nuisances in 
the city. The former hostelry was one of 
the first to use natural gas. Sincerely do 
I trust that the price of the material may 
not prove prohibitive, and that the supply 
will be inexhaustible. 

The large Power Building at Eighth and 
Sycamore for the past year has been a 
standing monument of what a good appli 
ance and careful firing will do. The stack 
has been and is absolutely smokeless, and 


* An address delivered before t 


he last annua 
meeting of the American Civi Associatior 
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MATTHEW NELSON 


ago. In my line of 
view I couuted nearly 
forty stacks, the two to which 1 refer being 
the only smokers. It is needless to say 
that 1 was much pleased on observing this 
improvement. 

We should have much more coéperation 
in our work from the architects than we 
Some of these gentlemen 
are either extremely ignorant on the sub- 
iect of furnaces and boilers and how they 
should be built and set, or they are wilfully 
ignoring the scientific laws of construction 
and consistent boiler settings. For ex- 
our newly erected skyscraper at 
Seventh and Vine has its furnaces and 
under the sidewalk on Seventh 


are recelving. 


imple: 


stokers 
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Street, and instead of the smoke stack 
being erected right over these, it was placed 
at the far end of the building, sixty feet 
away, necessitating, of course, an immense 
breaching of the same number of feet in 
length to convey the smoke to the stack. Do 
you wonder that this magnificent new build- 
ing has added one more smoky chimney to 
ourcity? Solong as plants are built in this 
manner we shall have smoky stacks, and 
this notwithstanding the fact, clearly 
established, that bituminous coal high in 
volatile matter can be burned with economy 
and absolutely without smoke. Plants hav- 
ing faulty furnaces and improperly set 
boilers are only able to operate up to about 
one-half, and never over three-fourths of 
their efficiency. 

If merchants or manufacturers who 
contemplate the erection of new buildings, 
or the making of alterations in their fur- 
naces would submit their plans and specifi- 
cations to the Smoke Abatement League 
before they are signed up, its officials will 
be more than pleased to give them, free of 
any charges, some very valuable informa- 
tion which may save them a great deal of 
money by having their furnaces properly 
constructed before they are fired. The 
great lesson to be learned here is to build 
the furnace so that the flame and the dis- 
tilled gases shall not be allowed to come 
into contact with the boiler surfaces until 
combustion is complete. This lesson, how- 
ever, can never be learned when boilers are 
set only twenty inches above the grate bars. 
On top of these grates a fire six or eight 
inches deep must be placed, leaving but 
fourteen or twelve inches clear space to the 
boiler. This is a condition which can pro- 
duce nothing but smoke and a waste of 
greenbacks. 

Locomotives have received as much atten- 
tion as it is possible to bestow upon them 
with the two assistants I have, and I am 
glad to be able to announce to this meeting 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad informs me 
that every switch engine in their yards in 
Cincinnati has steam jets attached. This 
sounds lovely, but alas! like their brothers 
in manufacturing plans, the railroad en- 
gineer and fireman find it too much trouble 
to give the necessary half turn of the wrist 
to set the jet going; ana many locomotives 
are consequently sending forth dense vol- 
umes of black smoke infinitely worse than 
those emanating from the stacks of large 


factories. Perhaps if the city 
was amended to give the City Smoke In- 


spector and his deputies the power of arrest, 


so that crews of locomotives could be taken 
off their e1 gines, and their trains <¢ ild be 
stopped for violating the smoke or 
it might have a very wholesome eff 

The problem of smoke abatement evident 
ly resolves itself into the problem of the 





production of perfect combustion. Prob- 
ably twice as much coal is used in boiler 
furnaces, and six times as much in domestic 
fires as is theoretically required for the 
production of the effects obtained Of 
course, much of this enormous waste could 
be prevented by improved methods of com 
bustion, which would solve the smoke prob 
lem. Naturally dwellings greatly outnum 
ber factories, and are partly responsible for 
the smoky condition of the atmosphere; but 
we have so many factories in this city, not 
to mention locomotives, to which our atten- 
tion must be given, that we are not quite 
prepared to take the question of dwellings 
into consideration except in very chronic 
cases. *** 

The evil effects of town air on plant life 
and human lungs, often attributed to pre- 
ventable smoke, are in reality due to the 
non-preventable sulphuric acid as the active 
agent of destruction. This is produced 
from the coal during the process of com 
bustion. It eats everything. Nothing 
escapes its voracity. It bites the bark off 
trees, ruins iron fencing, crumbles stone 
buildings, and at the present moment is 
eating the stone work of St. Paul and West- 
minster Cathedrals as well as the granite ot 
our new skyscrapers. 

It is not, of course, the business of any 
member of our staff personally to recom- 
mend a particular stoker, or any kind of coal 
to owners of plants. For obvious reasons we 
must not do this, but I maintain that it ts 
our business to denounce any stoker, which, 
when it is purchased in good faith and in- 
stalled, does nothing but smoke. Stokers 
which are sold like this particular one on a 
commission basis, which commission is, of 
course, paid by the purchaser whether he is 
aware of the fact or not, will never meet 
with the approval of the Smoke Abatement 
League's officials. The extreme opposite of 
this instrument infernal and intolerable is 
the stoker which is sold absolutely on its 
merits alone, and without the question of 
commission appearing at either end of the 
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transaction. To intending purchasers a few 
words of warning as to the kind of stokers 
not to buy would therefore not be amiss. 
One of the very best preventers 
known is a good fireman, but alas? if he 
could be anything else he would not be a 
fireman; hence this good and careful ser- 


smoke 


vant is sadly lacking where most needed. 

I regret to say that some of our city 
buildings are bad smokers. It was doubt- 
less for this reason that the authorities of 
the city appointed a City Smoke Inspector! 
Owing to lack of funds the Smoke Abate- 
ment officials made but sixteen 
arrests last year. Up to the first of Novem- 
ber of the present fifty 
arrests have been fines of 


League’s 
year, however, 
made, and six 
$25.00 and costs each have been imposed. 
A most vigorous campaign is still being 
carried on by the League. In fact, as Paul 
Jones once said, “we have just begun to 
fight.” No one likes the introduction of an 
innovation, especially if it interferes with 
the old way of doing business dating fifty or 
more years back, and it is therefore occa- 
sionally necessary to make the arrest of a 
stubborn sinner in order that the Presiding 
Judge of the Police Court, to whom he must 
give a respectful hearing, can get a few 
words of advice into his ear. 
This gives me my opportunity, and I verily 
believe that at least ninety-five per cent of 
the persons whom I have arrested are today 
my best friends. Why? Simply because I 
have been permitted to show them that I 
could save them money in their coal bills 
if they followed the advice given them. 

The actual annual waste of money 
through, shall I say, the careless and ignor- 


wholesome 
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ant handling of coal has been estimated at 
six hundred millions of dollars. As far as 
I can ascertain, however, this is merely a 
guess, and I believe the guess of an annual 
loss of a billion dollars would be much 
nearer the mark. Astounding figures like 
these should make the visit of the Smoke 
Inspector to a manufacturing plant an ex- 
tremely pleasant one, but it is often the 
reverse, for he frequently is a silent listener 
to the anathemas hurled at his head, when 
he has a right to expect to be welcomed 
with showers of blessings. 

The question of smoke abatement has now 
become wellnigh universal. The movement 
has come to stay, yet it is far from receiv- 
ing the general attention it demands. Coal 
has, of course, its many virtues, but these 
are apparently counterbalanced by its 
greater vices, usually superinduced by the 
work of the inexperienced fireman or the 
grossly ignorant engineer. It was brought 
into use in London towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and the smoke from it 
was considered so injurious to health that, 
during the reign of King Edward the First, 
proclamations were issued forbidding its 
consumption during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment. In 1646 Londoners even petitioned 
Parliament to prohibit its injurious effect. 
For seven centuries, therefore, soft coal has 
been a most destructive element. Every- 
thing which has life, whether in earth, air 
or water, spends its existence and its life 
forces in a perpetual battle against death. 
Why, then, not help us to prevent coal, one 
of our most useful products, from becoming 
an auxiliary to the ever-conquering and still 
unconquered power of death? 




















Cincinnati’s New Billboard Regulations’ 
By Hon. John W. Peck 


Chairman of the Legislative Committee, Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati 


[here is only one phase of the billboard 
1uisance that is really open to discussion, 

i that is the legal phase. It is hardly 

much to claim that all interested and 
thinking men agree that the industry of 
yutdoor advertising, as now carried on, 
transgresses all reasonable limits, and is to 
1 great degree a nuisance. It is too much 
to claim that all outdoor advertising should 
ve abolished 
and at proper places 
the display of decent 
advertising matter is 
not injurious to the 
community, but the 
modern billboard in- 
dustry inflicts itself 
upon society at im 


Under reasonable restrictions 


proper places, in a 
grossly exaggerated 
way, and frequently 
sets forth matter 
which is baneful. 

It is one of the 
strange anomalies of 
our modern civic life 
that we spend annu- 
ally millions of dollars 
in the beautification 
of our cities by the 
development of parks, 
the construction of 
boulevards, the culti 
vation of trees, flowers = 
and shrubbery, the 
erection of statues and fountains, and other 
wise, and yet we permit the beautifying 
effects of all this painstaking expenditure 
to be to a great extent offset by the cheap- 
est and commonest of disfigurements, the 
billboard. Under an arbitrary government 
no such evil as the billboard would be per- 
mitted. It is one of those abuses of con- 
stitutional privilege that we are subject to 
in this country of constitutional blessings 
The questions worthy of discussion are, to 
what extent this nuisance can be abated, 
and how it can best be regulated. 
© An address delivered at the last annual 


meeting of the American Civic Association, at 
Cincinnati 
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It has een said many times that the 
public can restrain no man in the use of 
his property, except so far as necessary 
to preserve the public health, the public 
safety and the public morals; and the 
favorite argument of the advocate of the 
billboard is that its homely presence, how 
ever distasteful, infringes none of thesé 
three p iblic obligations, and that its exist 
ence is therefore sacred under the con 

stituti Chat this 
has een so held by 
the rts the last 
resol i imber oO 
ou Ss tes tnere car 


be no doubt. It is 
however, equally true 
that by far the larger 
majority of the Amer- 
ican states have never 
passed finally upon 
this subject throug! 
their highest courts, 
and that it is still an 
open question in them 
as to how far regula 
tions may go. Ohio 
is among the number 
of those states which 
have not yet spoke 
that last word upor 
this subject, and we, 
here in Cincinnati, 
have hope that Ohio 
W. PECK may be the first state 
say a new word upon this subject. 

Che billboard is an offender in other ways 
than by merely offending the eye. It is a 
shield behind which loafers, and even crim 
inals, are apt to meet. Vacant lots pr 
tected by high billboards form favorite 
loitering places for the idle. They obstruct 
the free passage of light and air, and un- 
less properly constructed, they are danger- 
us in times of high wind. They are built 
of inflammable material, and are often a 
menace in that respect, especially at the 
present time of the year, when it is usual 
for men and boys to congregate in lots 
behind these billboards and build bonfires 
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illboards frequently bear advertising mat- 
ter which is offensive and harmful to the 
morals of the young. These evils are un- 
questionably within the police power of a 


sovereign state. There is no constitutional 
immunity for an industry which creates 
these evil results and perverts morals. In 
these respects the billboard evil can be 


regulated, while even giving the fullest 
scope to the constitutional rights claimed 
for it. 

We, here in Cincinnati, have for years 
been carrying on a war against the abuses 
of this business. Cincinnati is by nature 
one of the most beautifully located of 
American cities. It lies in a beautiful 
valley, surrounded by noble hills on every 
side. The rolling country and the beautiful 
rivers, the Ohio, the Great Miami, the Little 
Miami and the Licking, make the location 
for an inland city all that could be asked 
of nature. This beauty is largely destroyed 
by the presence of two nuisances, the smoke 
nuisance and the billboard nuisance. Our 
most beautiful views are crowned by adver- 
tising matter. The approaches to our hand- 
somest suburbs are lined with similar dis- 
plays. 

The Leaders in the Fight 

The Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati 
is one of its most active institutions for 
civic good, and of its various committees 
none is more active than that known as the 
Municipal Art Committee headed by Mr. 
Murray Shipley, and it is largely through 
the efforts of this committee and its chair- 
man that the fight against the billboard 
nuisance has been maintained. This fight 
has now culminated in the adoption of a 
code of regulations embraced in the build- 
ing ordinance of Cincinnati. 

Let me first say that there is nothing 
unusual in the constitution of the State of 
Ohio upon this subject. It contains the 
usual provisions for the inviolability of 
property rights, and these have been con- 
strued here very much as they have been 
elsewhere. The statutes of Ohio are silent 
upon the subjects of the regulations of bill- 
boards, except that they confer upon the 
cities such rights to regulate. The city, 
therefore, is in a position to enact any 
regulation that the State legislature might 
enact, so that it comes back at once to the 
question of constitutional law and what 
regulations are permissible under the con- 
stitution of the State. With this in mind, 


we prepared our present code of billboard 
regulations. These regulations are directed 
toward, first, the character of material that 
may be used; second, the limiting of their 
height and area; third, raising them from 
the ground; fourth, maintaining an open 
space at the end; fifth, restricting their 
proximity to the street and maintaining the 
house line; and sixth, restricting the matter 
that may be exposed on them. These, with 
the exception, possibly, of the fifth, are all 
matters which are undoubtedly properly 
within the scope of the city’s right to 
regulate. There remains, then, only one 
question as to the regulations, that is, 
whether or not they are reasonable regula- 
tions, for, in order to be constitutional, 
such regulations must be reasonable ones. 


Reasons for the Restrictions 


We limit billboards to non-combustible 
material within the fire limits, that is to say, 
to metal. This can hardly be open to ob- 
jection. Frame sheds, as well as houses, 
being prohibited within these limits, there 
is no reason why frame billboards should not 
be prohibited also. 

We restrict their height to twelve feet. 
This regulation has been sustained as a 
constitutional one within the State of New 
York, and we feel but little doubt that our 
own courts would be inclined to take the 
same view. 

We require twenty-four inches open space 
at the bottom, two feet between adjacent 
billboards, and six feet between the bill- 
board and an adjacent structure or lot line. 
This is absolutely necessary to enable the 
police to do their duty in the maintenance 
of order in the city. We limit the location 
of the billboard to the house line of the 
adjacent houses, and permit it in no case 
to be nearer than fifteen feet to the street 
line. Concerning these two regulations 
there may be more constitutional doubt. 
At the same time, there are many good 
reasons for their existence, and we feel 
confident of being able to uphold them. 

We require that no matter may be de- 
picted which is licentious or obscene, or 
depicting the commission of any crime, 
that all matter must be inspected by the 
superintendent of police, and that no bill- 
poster shall post matter without permission 
from the owner of the board. These regu- 
lations are of unquestionable fairness and 
propriety. 
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We require that no such sign or bill- 
board shall be erected on or facing any 
public park, square, municipal, county or 
federal building. The constitutionality of 
this regulation will undoubtedly be called 
in question, and offers perhaps the most 
serious subject for controversy in the code. 
It will raise squarely the question of the 
right of a municipality to protect those 
locations which have been beautified by 
large expenditures, and we hope that it 
may be maintained. We exempt from the 
operation of the act the interior of ball 
park fences and the like. 

We make each separate regulation a 
separate ordinance, each independent of the 
other, and should any one be found to be 
invalid, the others will not thereby be 
jeopardized. This ordinance, even if those 
parts concerning the constitutionality of 
which there is doubt should be eliminated, 
will nevertheless accomplish a great deal 
in the course of time in the restriction of 
the evils under discussion. 


Most Offensive Where Most Profitable 


One of the most difficult problems we 
have to face is that of the elimination of 
the billboards at particularly objectionable 
points. For instance, there is a neighbor- 
hood in Cincinnati in which the City recent- 
ly spent a hundred thousand dollars acquir- 
ing a corner to complete an existing park, 
and for the purpose of beautifying it. It 
forms the main entrance to a beautiful 
suburb, graced with carefully built homes, 
well kept lawns and well grown shade trees. 
Opposite this particular corner is a vacant 
lot, which, on account of the prominence of 
its position, is especially desirable to the 
outdoor advertiser, and here may be found 
the glaring two story billboard. The sub- 
urb derives its value from the beauty which 
its inhabitants have given to it. The bill- 
board is a parasite, contributing nothing to 
the location, but drawing its value from the 
work and care and money which others have 
there expended; yet we can not go and say, 
“This billboard is in a place where it is 
particularly offensive and therefore you 
must tear it down.” 

The maintenance of a properly construct- 
ed billboard within the reasonable regula- 
tions enacted by the city’s building code, 
and displaying proper advertising matter, is 
undoubtedly a property right and, as such, 
within the protection of the constitution. 
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We can say that this billboard must be 
altered in height to twelve feet from the 
ground, that it must be raised twenty-four 
inches over the ground, that it must be 
of metal, and that it must display only 
proper matter, but we can not abolish its 
presence altogether. 


Utilizing the Right of Eminent Domain 


Only one way to do that has ever occur- 
red to the writer, that is by the city under 
the authority of its right of eminent do- 
main. The State of Ohio may take land 
for any public purpose. It may authorize 
any public corporation, as a city, to take 
land for public purpose. The beautification 
of a city has been held to be a public pur- 
pose. It may not only take land in fee 
simple, but it may take any lesser interest 
in land and any property right, and if the 
right to maintain a billboard be, as is 
claimed, a property right, the legislature 
may authorize the city to take that right by 
proper proceedings, making first due com- 
pensation therefor in money. In other 
words, the city may, under proper legis- 
lation, take down. the billboard from any 
given lot and forever prohibit the erection of 
others thereon, provided it pays the owners 
of the property the detriment which they 
suffer by the deprivation of their rights to 
maintain the billboard thereon. The amount 
payable would, of course, be the difference 
between the value of the lot with billboard 
privileges under all proper legal restrictions, 
and the value of the lot without such bill- 
board privileges. 

This remedy would, of course, be too ex- 
pensive to apply, except in instances where 
the billboard in question was a particularly 
grievous nuisance to the public at large, 
and yet it is easy to imagine cases where it 
would be of value. It not infrequently 
occurs that there is a lot in a public place 
and yet of such a character as to be com- 
paratively useless for building purposes; 
especially in a hilly city like Cincinnati 
such are apt to be found. These appear 
to be forever doomed to be bearers of ad- 
vertising legends. Yet such a lot, with its 
billboards, may be located where it is par- 
ticularly objectionable, and it may be worth 
the city’s while and money permanently to 
remove them. I suggest the method in 
question as one that may become advisable 
in such instances where all others have 


failed. 
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It is not extraordinary that in the de- 
velopment of American civilization and in 
the growth of American cities, the material 
side should be the first to receive attention. 
And yet, as the various portions of our 
country become developed and assume a 
more permanent aspect, it is to be expected 
that our people will turn their attention 
more to the beautification of the land. It 
has been so in the civilizations of the past 
and in the histories of the European 
nations. 

The desire to make our environs some- 
thing besides mere workshops, to sur- 
round ourselves with things that are pleas- 
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ing, or at least not unpleasant, to the 
senses, is natural and rational. As the 
United States of America is in natural 
resources perhaps the richest country on the 
globe, and as our people, as a people, are 
becoming the best educated in the world, it 
is inevitable that the cities of America in 
the future must become the most beautiful. 
Although we are now perplexed by legal 
doubts and questions as to how to solve such 
problems as the one in hand, nevertheless 
the solution will inevitably come in time, 
and there will be a day when the people 
will look back upon the billboard nuisance 
as a curiosity of the past. 


Report of the Committee on Municipal Art of the 
Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati 


We find that those who have had most 
experience in controlling obnoxious outdoor 
advertising recommend four plans of ap- 
proaching this matter, namely: 

1. By the Police Powers of the State. 

2. By taxation. 

3. By prosecution for trespass. 

4. By boycotting of the advertised articles. 

In order to make a concise report, your 
Committee recommends: 

First—That we enter immediately upon 
a campaign of local education through the 
public press. 

Second—That we attempt to persuade 
the other cities of Ohio, through their suit- 
able Clubs and Associations, to do similar 
and contemporaneous work. 

Third—That certain lecturers, notably 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland, President of the 
American Civie Association, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Mr. Henry Lewis Johnson, of Ros- 
lindale, Mass., who have given much study 
to this question, shall be employed to give 
public lectures in Cincinnati at the ex- 
pense of the Business Men’s Club, showing 
lantern slides and explaining what can be 
done in this matter. 

Fourth—That a list of all advertisers on 
billboards in Hamilton County be made and 
supplied by the Club to those asking for it. 

Fifth—That our members be requested 
to write to these advertisers, asking them 
to refrain from such advertising. (See 


the work done by the North End Improve- 
ment Club, of Tacoma, Washington.) 

Sixth—That an investigation be im- 
mediately set on foot to ascertain what 
billboards in Cincinnati are now erected in 
violation of existing law. It has been 
found elsewhere that in many cases boards 
have been put upon real estate without 
permission, and these boards have in some 
cases been torn down without consultation 
with the billboard companies. (See “The 
Advertising Nuisance—The Law and How 
to Work It,” Massachusetts Civic League.) 

Seventh—That real estate owners be re- 
quested to codperate with us in refusing 
the use of their property for such adver- 
tising. 

Eighth—That a poster exhibition be held, 
to show such as insist upon using this class 
of advertising how well posters can be 
made, and thus have them demand the best 
class of lithographic work. 

Ninth—That the local theatrical man- 
agers and all of the lithographers and 
printers of this class of work be asked to 
codperate with us by using the best posters 
obtainable. 

Tenth—That, following this campaign of 
education, local and state legislation be 
sought. This legislation might follow the 
legislation of other states, wherein it is 
made legal to license with taxation per 
square foot of board and to limit the size 
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of boards to not over 7 feet in height and 
10 feet in length (the size mentioned in 
Cincinnati ordinance No. 610 providing for 
permits), with not less than 4 feet of space 
between adjacent boards; the bases of the 
boards not to be less than 2 feet 6 inches 
or more than 4 feet above ground level, and 
to stand not less than 15 feet back from 
property line. Such legislation should 
make it illegal to erect billboards on or 
facing upon any park or residence property 
(see Chicago ordinance). This kind of 
legislation seems to be the most effective 
means of controlling this nuisance and is 
well worthy of consideration. 

As a minimum guess, there are about 
3,000,000 square feet of sign boards in Cin- 
cinnati, which, at the rate of 12 cents per 
square foot per annum (see New York 
Statebill), would yield a revenue each year 
of $360,000.00, sixty per cent of which 
would go to the treasury of the city and the 
remainder to the treasury of the state. The 
amount which would go to the city, $216, 
000.00, capitalized, would be three per cent 
interest on $7,200,000.00, which, applied to 
the park fund, would be of substantial 
benefit. 

From testimony taken in Chicago, one 
company alone had 1,800,000 square feet of 
billboards in that city. With the annual 
tax made 12 cents per square foot, the 
amount paid by this company alone would be 
$216,000.00, of which $129,600.00 would go 


The Penalties 


The man who, expending his energies 
wholly on private affairs, refuses to take 
trouble about public affairs, pluming him- 
self on his wisdom in minding his own 
business, is blind to the fact that his own 
business is made possible only by main- 
tenance of a healthy social state, and that 
he loses all around by defective govern- 
mental arrangements. Where there are 
many like-minded with himself—where, as 
a consequence, offices come to be filled by 
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into the city treasury and $386,400.00 into 
the state treasury. The city of Los An- 
geles has just put into effect an ordinance 
taxing billboards at the trifling rate of one 
cent per square foot, under which $54,000.00 
a year will be realized. 

We submit fourteen photographs of out- 
door signs displayed in Cincinnati. To 
those whose attention has not been called 
to this offensive advertising, these photo- 
graphs will serve as an unanswerable argu- 
ment. We recommend that these photo- 
graphs be used in the daily press before 
they are exposed to view and that, subse- 
quently, they be made into lantern slides to 
be used in connection with others which 
may be had from the American Civic 
Association. 

With the attached article we submit bills 
which are now before the State Assemblies 
of New York and Pennsylvania, also what 
has been accomplished in the following 
cities, together with the regulations they 
have in force: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Rochester, St. 
Louis, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Paris, 
Stuttgart, and Wyoming, in the suburbs of 
Cincinnati. 

Your committee has not looked into this 
question from a moral point of view, as this 
is being very ably handled in Cincinnati by 
another association, and your committee 
thinks there is much less immoral and crim- 
inal advertising than heretofore. 


of Indifference 


political adventurers and opinion is swayed 
by demagogues—where bribery vitiates the 
administration of law and makes fraudulent 
state transactions habitual, heavy penalties 
fall on the community at large, and among 
others, on those who have thus done every- 
thing for self and nothing for society. Their 
investments are insecure; recovery of their 
debts is difficult, and even their lives are 
less safe than they would otherwise have 
been.—Herbert Spencer. 








incinnati Municipal Art 
By W. W. Taylor 


President Municipal Art Society of Cincinnati 


The Municipal Art Society of Cincin- 
nati owes its origin a good deal to the 
work which was done in New York. I 
think the first impulse, which led to the 
meeting at which the Society was organ- 
ized, was in May, 1894, through an address 
of one of the Lamb Brothers of New York, 
who came here to tell us something of what 
the Art Commission of New York was 
doing. That was fifteen years ago. In 
that time our Society has endeavored to 
busy itself about many things. Some of 
those things have been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The first purpose, I 
think, in the minds of nearly all those who 
attended that meeting was what is set forth 
in the preamble of our Constitution: 

“The Society is constituted to begin the 
providing of proper sculpture, pictorial and 
other decorations for the public buildings 
and parks of the City of Cincinnati, and 
otherwise to encourage high artistic 
standards.” 

Believing that Cincinnati had as good 
material as many other American commun- 
ities we went forward in good faith to see 
what we could do. We selected the City 
Building as the first place where we would 
begin to put in some kind of artistic decor- 
ation. An examination of that building 
disclosed conditions which made the only 
place where anything could be done at all 
in the eastern vestibule to the building, 
which is the main front. The place was 
not altogether proper for a mural picture, 
but it was the only place that was at all 
suitable. So we offered prizes for a pic- 
ture, and selected a committee to examine 
the work and award the prize, and the pic- 
ture is there today. 

About that time a beautiful ornament 
was given us fora park. This was prompt- 
ly installed in Eden Park, and is there yet. 
That is about all we have been able to 
do in that line. 


*From an address delivered at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, at Cincinnati 
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Our Inheritance from Pioneer Conditions 


So we turned to see what we could do in 
the way of art, and found that the condi- 
tions were not very favorable in our build- 
ings for mural art. The era before the 
civil war was one of practically pioneer 
conditions. I do not personally feel that 
those conditions are not still existent. In 
the pioneer period of any country it is 
natural that the individual—strong, self- 
assertive—should take the lead; and his in- 
itiative and his rather brutal work is what 
tells and what brings the people and the 
nation and the community forward. But 
in that process, as we know too well from 
the art work in our various cities, there 
has been an exaltation of individual right, 
and a sacrifice of the public right. The 
idea and theory of communal interest in 
public matters,—the right to see things, to 
have unobstructed view of things and to 
be rid of unnecessary noises,—is almost lost 
sight of in the pioneer or early period of a 
community. 

We next tried to see if we could sup 
press some nuisances, and naturally the 
billboard was the first thing that suggested 
itself. So we attacked the billboard, and 
shortly after that we had the resignations 
of three or four of our prominent mem- 
bers; and thus we found that you cannot 
touch these things, or street signs,—you 
cannot do anything to relieve the objection- 
able features—without touching the pocket 
nerve of some individual or some corpor 
ation. 

About that time we began to see that in 
ourselves we were not strong enough, that 
the desire and the love of art was not so 
widely diffused after all. At least we sus- 
pected it. People may love beautiful things 
when they are put before them, but they are 
not going to take any trouble about them. 


The Municipal Art Commission 


We have had a very active and admirable 
campaign carried on by Mr. Murray Ship- 
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ley against billboards. He has had 
hearty support and concurrence, but the 
direct activity of our society has not gone 
in that direction. The matter that Mr. 
Watrous, against my protest, has particu- 
larly called attention to is the organization 
of a Municipal Art Commission. We have 
not got very far on that. As far back as 
1900 we got the Municipal Code Commis- 
sion to incorporate in the municipal code, 
which was just about to be adopted, provi- 
sions for municipal art commissions 
throughout the state. It was a very well 
drawn article, and we are still standing by 
what was done. But the code, as 
struck the snag of politics. 


our 


usual, 
There were 
some provisions which were regarded as too 
radical and trenching too much on existing 
privileges, and the result was that the whole 
art code fell to the ground. Since that time 
we have made another effort to see whether 
some bill could not be passed through the 
Ohio legislature, but again without success. 

Now, we have fallen back on another 
idea here which we shall shortly endeavor 
to get through. It is on the line of what 
was accomplished here in the matter of 
parks. We early became interested in parks, 
as everybody must who thinks of civic 
beauty in any form. 

We quite recently accepted the appoint- 
ment for the Municipal Art Society to erect 
a monument, to which a very generous Cin- 
cinnati woman has recently contributed a 
hundred thousand dollars. I refer to Mrs. 
William H. Alms and the Lincoln monu- 
ment to be put up in memory of her hus- 
band,—a very admirable and splendid thing 
to do, and the first very large contribution 
of the kind which the city has had in, I 
think, a quarter of a century. 

We started to find out where to put such 
amemorial. Of course the form of the me- 
morial, whether ornate or simple, whether 
it should be colossal in size, whether it 
should be architectural in its nature, all 
depended on the question of location. 


No Room for the Beautiful 


Now, what do we find in Cincinnati? We 
went over it, as it were, with a fine tooth 
comb, and we did not find a single spot 
where there is room enough left for the 
proper placing of that memorial which is 
entrusted to us to find a place for. We can 
find place for it, and we probably will have 
to find place for it, and we ought to find 
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place for it in the p 
has prepared for 
this city. 


Mr. Kessler 
the Park Commission of 
As we found there was but one 
place in the limited area of the city hall 
to put a mural decoration, so in the city 


lans which 


proper there was but one place which could 
be called a civie ee nter, and that is now so 
beautifully and properly filled by the foun- 
tain. 

We had been studying the parks for 
years. Finally, Mr. A. O. Elzner, an ac- 
complished architect and a very publie 


spirited citizen, took the trouble to make a 
personal survey of the hillsides which sur- 
round Cincinnati. He made a sketch and 
a paper embodying his observations, and 
brought it to the attention of a 
of civie bodies here. 


number 
It was substantially 
what was afterwards adopted by Mr. Kess- 
ler, and demonstrated that Cincinnati 
could be made one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. We then saw an in- 
terest starting up all over the city. I do 
not say that that originated the parks. 
That would be foolish. But that fixed at- 
tention upon having a park scheme, and 
got the people to talking about it. Repre- 
sentatives from various civic bodies were 
called together, and the plan was discussed. 
Finally such pressure was brought to bear 
upon Council that a preliminary appropri- 
ation of $15,000 was made for the forma- 
tion of plans for a park, boulevard and play- 
ground system for Cincinnati. 


How Political Snags May Be Dodged 

Now, it was impossible, apparently, under 
the law, or at least it was not deemed 
advisable, to attempt having an authorita- 
tive Park Commission. The public wanted 
to be informed all right, and they wanted to 
know who was going on the Park Commis- 
sion, and they wanted a voice in what was 
going on, so what we did was to suggest 
that there should be appointed an advisory 
park commission which should have charge 
of the plans and the $15,000 appropriation 
which Council made, to report to Council 
and the Board of Public Service when it 
was ready with those plans. In addition to 
that Council seemed jealous of its prerog- 
atives, and requested the appointment of 
what they called a Council Advisory Com- 
mittee. We found that a very good scheme, 
and that is what we are going to follow in 
our attempt to get some legal Park Com- 
mission for Cincinnati. That is t 


say, to 
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take the easier route of least resistance, to 
do what we believe Council and the officials 
are more than glad to do, to escape responsi- 
bility. 
come within the purview of an art com- 


When it comes to such matters as 


mission, they are very frank to say that they 
are not competent judges, and are delighted 
when some well-informed persons tell them, 
best 
public building or park. 
glad to be able to say, “the Art Commis- 
sion recommended it.” 

We had an instance of that when they 
attempted to clean the Fountain. They 
started to do it with sandblast, I believe, 
which would have destroyed the delicate 
finish of the bronze 


as we will, what is to go into some 


They are very 


They were delighted 
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when we pointed out to them the right 
way to do it. 

I think something is to be said in favor 
of this plan, with due deference to the New 
York Art Commission and its very admir- 
able work; and I wonder sometimes whether 
there is not more encouragement to a com- 
munity in letting it feel that it is not 
being steered too much; that it is not under 
authority too much; that the advice is 
advice, and that the steering is in the sense 
of being rather suggestive than mandatory. 
I do not know that that is true. I merely 
throw it out as a reason why we are willing 
to accept what seems to be the best we can 
get, and why we hope to get along under an 
advisory commission rather than one under 
the New York law. 


A Successful Experiment in Civics 


By Professor William B. Bailey 


Chairman of the Tenement House Committee of the Associated Civic Societies of New Haven 


Eternal vigilance is the price demanded 
from any community which would keep its 
back yards and vacant lots clean and at- 
tractive. It is so easy to dispose of rubbish 
in the way which seems, at the time, to 
The ash bin or bar- 
rels are filled, and it is inconvenient just 
then the accumulation removed. 
But soon the hod is again filled with ashes, 
and this time they are dumped on the 
ground near the bin. That seems to offer 
a temporary solution of the problem, and as 
the pile of ashes grows the problem of re- 
moval becomes greater and is deferred. The 
result is that before many weeks have passed 
all pride in the neat appearance of the back 
yard has vanished, and rubbish of all de- 
scriptions is strewn about. 

Or the kitchen closet becomes so littered 
with empty cans that their removal is im- 
perative. There is a vacant lot adjoining, 
so over the fence they go. Other families 
appreciate this easy method of removal, and 
soon this lot becomes the receptacle of the 
rubbish of the abuttors. After one or two 
attempts to keep the lot presentable the 
owner gives up in disgust. He feels that 


cause the least trouble. 


to have 


he should not be obliged to remove rubbish 
deposited by the tenants hard by. If that is 
their idea of neighborhood cleanliness he 
will give them enough of it. Empty cans 
are not a menace to health, and the health 
authorities will not order them removed. 
This lot remains an eyesore to the com- 
munity. 

This is a picture of conditions which can 
be found in varying degrees in almost every 
American city. New Haven, Conn., was no 
exception in the spring of 1908. It was 
no worse, perhaps, than many other cities 
of the same class. But New Haven had 
long borne the reputation of being a beau- 
tiful city, and could ill afford the presence 
of unsightly spots to go unchallenged. 

Accordingly, the Associated Civic So- 
cieties, an organization formed, as its name 
implies, from a union of representatives of 
the various societies in the city, took the 
matter in hand. Photographs were taken of 
a number of these unkempt back yards and 
vacant lots. From these lantern slides were 


made, and at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization in the spring of 1908 an illus- 
trated lecture upon the conditions was 
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given. The daily papers, by printing some 
of the views and publishing an extended re- 
port of the address, gave wide circulation to 
the findings. It was felt that this was the 
opportune time for action. 

A committee was appointed to determine 
the method of procedure. It was felt that 
the city needed a general cleaning. The 
time for the spring housecleaning was at 
hand, and why not make of this a city 
cleaning? At the request of the committee 
the Mayor issued the following proclama- 
tion: 


“All the publie-spirited citizens of New 
Haven are interested in preserving the fair 














A GROUP OF CHILDREN HELPERS AT 


DUMP 


THE PUBLIC 


name of the City of Elms, as a city health- 
ful and beautiful. One of the requisites of 
such a city is cleanliness. The department 
of public works is endeavoring to furnish 
the people with clean streets, gutters and 
cross-walks. But in order to make this 
spring cleaning a success, the codéperation 
of the entire community is required. It is 
not encugh to have clean streets, if vacant 
lots are piled with rubbish of all kinds, and 
ashes and garbage are scattered about the 
back yards. The Easter season is at hand, 
and it seems particularly fitting that this 
should be made a civic Easter, in which all 
of our citizens should unite to give us a 
clean city. 

“IT hereby appoint the days from April 13 
to 18, inclusive, as clean city week. Dur- 
ing this period our people are urged to 
remove all unsightly rubbish from vacant 
lots; to clean the lawns and walks before 
their houses; and to put their back yards 
in a neat and sanitary condition. Let all 
classes of our population join in this work 
that on Easter morning the sun may 
upon a clean New Haven.” 


A start had now been made. 


rise 


The atten 


tion of the citizens had been drawn to the 
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existing conditions. The task of carrying 
this undertaking to a successful conclusion 
had now to be faced. An energetic usiness 
man, whose integrity and public spirit could 
not be questioned, was placed in charge of 
the work. He gathered about himself a com- 
mittee composed of one representative from 
each ward in the city. Each member was 
to be responsible for the work in his ward 
This member became chairman of a 
mittee selected 


com 


from different sections of 


his ward. Up to this point the work had 
been comparatively easy. Now came the 
problem of finding a large corps of as 


sistants with sufficient time at their dis 








CONDITIONS THAT 


WEEK” 


MADE “CLEAN 
IMPERATIVI 


CITY 


posal to see that the cleaning was properly 
done, and that no 
overlooked. 

At this point it was suggested that pos- 
sibly the school children of the city might 
serve as a civic asset. A healthy boy is a 
bundle of and often gets int 
trouble from the fact that his activity is 
misdirected. If a proper field for the em- 
ployment of his energy were presented to 


unsightly spots were 


energy 


him, might it not be possible to make of 
him a strong ally in this work? It was 
worth while to make the attempt. Ae 
cordingly talks were given in the high 


school and in the upper grades of the gram 
mar schools to stir up interest 
scholars. 


among the 
To those who promised to help, 
buttons were given. These were about an 
inch in diameter, bright red, and bore upon 
the face the picture of a broom and the let- 


ters A. C. S., representing the Associated 


Civie Societies. It was not long, however, 
before these symbols were given 
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could make but little impression upon the 
winter’s accumulation. There was a cal] 
for help from all sides. A public appeal) 





de for teams with which to cart 
e rubbish. The response was gen 
erous. It was a busy week. Over Six thou 














FOR SIX FAMILIES 


sand wagon loads of ashes and _ rubbish 


were taken to the public dumps. The city 
had a thorough cleaning. Much of the 


credit for this must be given to the work 
of the school children. They proved that 
confidence in them had not been misplaced 
Some mistakes were made in this first at 
tempt, and in 1909 the campaign was still 
more successful. As a civie asset the chil 
dren have proved their worth 
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The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


A Tour de Force 


The past few months have brought the 
editor a series of disappointments And 
pleasant surprises. The enthusiasm with 
which Tue American City has been re- 
ceived, and the cordial codperation extend- 
ed by many of the most earnest workers 
for civic betterment, are among the pleas- 
ant experiences incident to the work of 
establishing a medium for the furtherance 
of this great movement. The disappoint- 
ments have been chiefly the delays which 
could not be foreseen, and which made it 
impossible to get the September issue into 
thé hands of our subscribers before Octo- 
ber; and, continuing, prevented us from 
regaining the time lost. In order, there- 
fore, to make the date of publication the 
first of the month, as was originally 
intended, it has been deemed best to date 
this issue “January” instead of “Decem- 
ber.’ On account of the omission of an 
issue for the latter month all subscriptions 
have been extended one month 


we 
Distribution of Civic Interest 


As Tne American City is the 
national magazine devoted distinctively to 
civic betterment its subscription list may 
be taken as indicative, to some extent at 
least, of the interest in this movement in 
different sections of the country. Every 
state and territory, except Alaska, is rep- 
resented, but not all in proportion to their 
population. New York has supplied 19 
per cent of the subscriptions thus far re- 
ceived; Pennsylvania 11 per cent; Massa- 
chusettes 10 per cent; California, New 
Jersey and Ohio each 5 per cent; Illinois, 
the third state in point of population, only 
4 per Indiana and Michigan 3 per 
cent; Columbia, Connecticut, Iewa, Minne- 
Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin 2 per 
cent; the other states 1 per cent or less. 

Still more interesting are the figures for 
individual cities. Rochester easily leads in 


only 


cent; 


sota, Tennessee, 


the number of subscriptions and is follow 
ed, in the order given, by New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washing 
ton, (Mass.), Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, Memphis, Syracuse 
and St. Louis. Los Angeles and Cincinnati 
are tied for fourteenth place, and Albany 
and Asheville (N. C.) for sixteenth place 
On account of their relatively small popu- 
lation Springfield, Memphis and Asheville 
may take a proper pride in their places in 
this list 


Chicago, Springfield 
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Modesty and Determination 


The case of Rochester is worthy of 
special mention. The local interest in the 
magazine was so marked, even before the 
first issue appeared, that we arranged to 
give an article on her plans and accomp- 
lishments the place of honor in our Novem- 
ber issue. This plan, was, however, aban- 
doned at the request of the officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, one of 
wrote: 

“We do not 
ourselves by 
we have not 
to do.’ 


whom 


wish to 
telling of 
done, and 


embarrass you or 
the things which 
may not be able 


In contrast with the urgent claims of 
some cities to premature recognition such 
modesty is refreshing, especially as the 


have 


late years, 


citizens of Rochester 
idle of 
accomplishments 


been by no 
means among their 
being a complete 


the 


establishment of modern 


reor 
ganization of city’s 
and the 
methods of 


administrative 





system 


accounting. Moreover the 
right steps are being taken for the futur 
mittee of fifteen 


a Civie Improvement Com 

substantial business men has been appointed 

has been raised by 

expert aid has been sec 
plans for the 


development of the city. 


1 fund 
and 
pare 


subscription, 
ired to pre 
beautification and 
At the same time, 
in the subject, 
the Chamber of Commerce has subscribed 
for one hundred copies of Tue 
City, which it will distribute 
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among the business men of Rochester. By 
showing them what other cities are doing 
this will make the citizens of Rochester 
realize that they must unite in demanding 
such civic improvements as will enable her 
to retain her position among the progress- 
ive cities of America. 


te 
Civic Education and Inspiration 


This action of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce is worthy of careful consid- 
eration by every business and civic or- 
ganization in the country. In most such 
organizations there are a few men or 
women who by their positions, through 
special opportunities, or because their in- 
terest has been aroused by personal contact 
with the results of undesirable civic condi- 
tions, are active workers for civic improve- 
ment. Their efforts are, however, to a 
great extent nullified because of lack of 
coéperation on the part of the great major- 
ity of their fellow members and of the 
general body of citizens. Lack of informa- 
tion is largely responsible for this lack of 
codperation. The ordinary citizen feels help- 
less before a civic wrong or problem be- 
cause he doesn’t know that other cities have 
righted or solved it, and especially because 
he doesn’t realize the tremendous power 
that even a small group of citizens can 
exert if they pull together and work intelli- 
gently. It is the business of this magazine 
to put ideas into their heads and courage 
into their hearts by showing them what 
other cities have done and how they have 
done it. Yet because they don’t know their 
power, and are hopeless and indifferent, 
many citizens will not even take the trouble 
to put themselves in the way of getting the 
knowledge that would arm and _ inspire 
them. These men and women, if they are 
to be aroused, must be aroused in spite of 
themselves. There can be no more effective 
way to accomplish this than the one 
adopted by the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, for no citizen can contin- 
uously read THe American City with- 
out realizing something at least of the 
new ideals for city development and the 
tremendous force of public opinion that 
is behind them. Then, if he has any love 
for or pride in his city, indifference will 
give place to zeal, and he will become an 
efficient because an intelligent worker for 
the common weal. 
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Our Editorial Policy 


Our correspondence shows that some of 
our reavers have not yet comprehended the 
scope and limitations of this magazine. It 
is not our aim to set the world right upon 
all points of ee .nomies, sociology and eth- 
ics. It is our parpose to help to make our 
cities better plu: 2s to live in and work in: 
but even this narrower field must be 
further delimited so as to include only 
those problems which affect the body of 
citizens as a whole, rather than as individ- 
uals, and which ean be solved only by co- 
Sperative effort. To be more specific: 

The subject of charity will be avoided, 
except, perhaps, those charities that are 
municipal as distinguished from the work 
of private organizations or individuals. 


‘Tf there were no other reason it would be 


a thankless task to attempt to duplicate the 
excellent work of the Survey in this field. 

Subjects that are primarily those of per- 
sonal morality, such as the liquor problem, 
gambling and prostitution will be avoided, 
except as these by offering opportunities for 
graft may directly affect city government. 

General economic questions, such as the 
labor problem, which relate to the country 
at large, will not be considered. 

Nor will this magazine become a medium 
for city boosters, or for articles the main 
object of which is to attract attention to 
the business advantages and opportunities 
of specific cities. The sole purpose of 
articles on individual cities will be to show 
what they have accomplished or are plan- 
ning in the line of betterment, and what 
methods are being pursued. 

An open forum will be maintained for 
the discussion of subjects upon which 
there may be honest differences of opinion, 
such as commission government, munici- 
pal ownership and state regulation of 
public service corporations, and an equal 
opportunity will be afforded to both sides 
to present their cases. 

In brief, it is our purpose to give to 
every citizen who is desirous of improving 
the city in which he lives or works an 
opportunity to obtain in as effective a way 
as possible the information that will aid 
him in his efforts; and by bringing con- 
stantly before our readers the needs of all 
our cities, to arouse in them an enthusiasm 
for work of city betterment and a deeper 
sense of civic patriotism. 





How to Start a Municipal Gymnasium 


By Everett B. Mero 


Formerly Editor of ‘American Gymnasia”™ 


Instead of using a gymnasium as an 
adjunct to other departments of social 
centers, neighborhood houses or settlements, 
why not let the gymnasium be the foun- 
dation? Why not make the physical educa- 
tion, the recreation, the play of the people, 
fundamental instead of incidental? Why 
not build an institution around a gym- 
nasium instead of making the gymnasium 
merely an auxiliary feature? 

This method is one of common sense. It 
is feasible. It can be successful. It is 
being carried out under varying conditions 
at the present time. It is equally in har- 
mony with the principles of rational phys- 
ical training, which are scientifically based, 
and with the conclusions of modern medical, 
psychological and sociological experts who 
have given the matter consideration on its 
merits. 

The physical welfare of all of us—of old 
men and women, of young men and maidens 

is of primary importance for individual 
happiness and personal success; and quite 
as much so for community happiness and 
suecess. Anybody who has experienced the 
contrast between what may be called good 
and bad health, between an efficient phys- 
ical condition which enables one to forget 
about it, and a condition that causes too 
much thought and too much effort to gain 
more of it, needs no argument to suggest 
which state of living is the desirable one. 

The merits of gymnasiums, of play- 
grounds or recreation centers, of open air 
activities in general, of rational athletics 
and sports, are too well recognized to need 
any special support. The main point need- 
ing additional emphasis is that this sort of 
thing is not a matter of years, nor even of 
social status. 

We have numerous organizations and 
committees busy devising schemes to enable 
boys and girls to play more rationally— 
more economically. In this children’s age 
a great deal of serious attention and much 
money goes in this direction. That this 
should be so is a bright lamp on the map 
of progress. The physical education, the 


definite muscular development, the mental 
education of children through gymnastics, 
athletics, play, games and active and passive 
occupations in the open air, are vitally im- 
portant both for the present and for the 
future. All this work, or most of it, for 
children should be part of public education. 
The school authorities are attending to the 
matter with ever increasing thoroughness 
and scope. 


Give the Grown-Ups a Chance 


It is time now for more consideration for 
those who were children but have advanced, 
in years at least, beyond that stage. Chil- 
dren have been in the lime-light long 
enough. Their needs are having sufficient 
attention. Young people from 17 or 18 to 
30 or 35 demand specific provision for their 
physical welfare. The men and women 
from 35 on to “oldest inhabitants” need it 
in suitable forms. There is no idea in this 
of less attention to the needs of children, 
of junior citizens; but let us not forget those 
who are unfortunate enough to have grown 
up. 

Nobody is too old to play. Nobody is too 
old to have proper bodily exercise daily. 
Nobody is too old—nor too young—to use 
liberally fresh air all the time. We all need 
to live, sleep, eat, breathe and rest rationally. 
These are fundamentals of efficient exist- 
ence. The provision of means to conserve 
them is a much more sensible use of public 
funds than the building of hospitals and 
jails to take care of government-made 
criminals and near-criminals, whose condi- 
tion might have been normal if their phys- 
ical welfare had been properly looked after 
in season. 

The campaigns against tuberculosis, and 
against certain moral and physical diseases, 
the prevention of which is even more im- 
portant to the nation’s betterment than that 
of the “great white plague’, have no 
stronger prophylactic agent than the gym- 
nasium efficiently conducted along up-to- 
date lines. 

If a gymnasium is made the foundation 
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for public welfare work, the people in 
charge of it must be educated and practi- 
cally experienced in all that is included in 
the physical training profession, which 
covers much that is sociological, ethical and 
moral, This sort of education is being 
given now in special schools which will 
supply most of the men and women to 
direct gymnasium activities. 

There is no profession that permits closer 
contact with individuals for their good— 
their uplift, if you please—than that of the 
physical or gymnasium director. This 
strong statement does not omit the priest 
or minister, the medical man nor any other 
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roughly outlined so far in this article, 
especially if the subject is considered in 
connection with the article in the issue of 
October, 1909, entitled “How Public Gym- 
nasiums and Baths Help to Make Good 
Citizens.” 

We shall accept as a proven fact that 
municipal gymnasiums are physical, moral, 
economic, and educational factors of first 
rank importance, and that these institutions 
afford remedies for a considerable part of 
the social and physical ills of communities 
and of individuals. The article just men- 
tioned contained reasons for meeting con- 
ditions of present civilization by such 


We 


a. 


FRONT VIEW OF BUILDING FOR RECREATION CENTER 


class of public benefactors. This article is 
not the place to argue the point; any edu- 
cated and experienced director of a well 
equipped gymnasium will supply proof. 


Something More Than a Muscle Builder 


A gymnasium properly serving the public, 
conducted as it should be, and as almost 
every one of them is conducted, must be a 
great deal more than a place to manufacture 
bodily deformities under the name of mus- 
cular development; that conception of a 
gymnasium has passed to the junk heap of 
worn out ideas. It is almost waste of space 
to refer to it here. The present day gym- 
nasium is a “school of health’, a place 
where well people learn to keep well and 
enjoy the pleasure of maintaining their per- 
sonal efficiency at a proper standard. It is 
not a hospital nor a sanitarium, at least 
not the public gymnasium; that is a func- 
tion of an entirely different class of institu- 
tion, or for private attention. 

The intelligent reader will not require 
further elaboration of the ideas and facts 


means, as well as a general outline of 
methods used in several cities. 

Now we shall consider the question of 
how to secure a municipal gymnasium when 
its desirability has been realized. First 
of all it is well to remember that the ideal 
is not merely a gymnasium by itself. More 
than a room to hold apparatus and people 
is necessary. More than a lot of land for 
the same purpose is required. A gym- 
nasium (one maintained for public service 
at least) should be associated with other 
factors that partake of some of the func- 
tions of physical welfare. Therefore a 
gymnasium such as is now being con- 
sidered should be in fact a neighborhood 
social center. 


Well Named is Well Started 


This brings up at once the matter of 
name. It is by no means vital what the 


title is, provided it is acceptable to the 
community and the people served. There- 
fore it may be called a recreation center, 
a social service house, a gymnasium, a 
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bathhouse, or have any other official label. 
“What's in a name?” has never been more 
satisfactorily answered than “Ilow much 
do a man’s clothes count?” but we all know 
that externals and internals do have some 
relation. 

“Gymnasium” is likely to sound more 
naturally attractive to young men than 
“recreation center’ or “playground.” The 
term “social center’ or “neighborhood 
house” may be objectionable to too many 
of the people in a given section. Such 
institutions in schoolhouses, according to a 
movement that is gathering some headway, 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR OF 


may not attract some of the very people 
most needing such substitutes for other 
occupations for spare time. So the name 
is to be largely determined by local con- 
siderations. The vital thing is to have the 
work done under some name. 

For the purpose of presenting an ideal 
we will have in mind for the present an 
institution that includes as many as possi- 
ble of the essential features for the phys- 
ical welfare of a community. For convun- 
ience we will consider that it is to be 
located in a place of about 5000 population. 
This might be a city ward, it might be a 
small city, or it might be a New England 
town. The plan to be presented for bring- 
ing such an establishment into existence 
is practically adjustable. It can be put 
into operation as outlined, without essen- 
tial change; part of it can be established 


and more added from time to time, as 
needs and money may make advisable; it 
can be greatly enlarged in scope, size and 
cost at the start; or two or three or more 
such factories for making desirable citizens 
may be created in various parts of a city, 
all of them being conducted by a system 
harmoniously arranged. 


Outdoor and Indoor Provision Alike Essential 
While this general plan lays emphasis 
upon a building as the central feature—the 


focal point of the scheme—the open air 
facilities are in no sense secondary. Each 
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RECREATION CENTER BUILDING 


supplements the other and enables efficient 
use of the plant under all conditions of 
weather, twelve months in the year. 

A gymnasium, a recreation center, a 
playground, conducted by a city should be 
a factor in the daily life of the people in 
the community in which it is located. It 
should be a codrdinating factor, not a new 
element without visible connection with 
other affairs that interest the people and 
their children. 

The combined gymnasium, playground 
and athletic field (flooded for skating in 
winter) should become a natural connect- 
ing link between the daily routine of the 
people and the wider aspect of personal 
and community health and decent living. 

Such a building in which people of a 
neighborhood may assemble freely and 
socially may be readily an accepted aid to 
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civic betterment and social welfare such as 
thinking students are anxious to secure. 
Such social centers should provide for the 
natural interests of individuals of all ages, 
but without any unnatural forcing of peo- 
ple by strange or unwelcome methods to 
become more worthy citizens. They may 
reach the same destination by routes of 
their own approval. 

The building illustrated consists of a two- 
story structure with basement under the 
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newspapers help. If local conditions 
suitable a public library branch might be in 
this room. Naturally the office of super- 
visor and assistants will be here or im- 
mediately adjoining. 

In the rear of the administration room 
are the baths and lockers arranged to con- 
nect with the hall above, with the wings 
and with the outdoor departments. If the 
central section of the building should be 
erected first, the hall that occupies the 
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GENERAL PLAN FOR RECREATION CENTER, WITII INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GYMNASIUMS, PLAY- 


GROUND, SWIMMING POOLS, AND ATHLETIC FIELD (ONLY A SMALI 
PORTION OF THE LAST BEING SHOWN) 


swimming pool, baths and gymnasium facil- 
ities. The center building is 40 by 70 feet. 
In the basement is the heating apparatus 
for the entire plant. On the ground or 
main floor is the entrance or administration 
room. It controls entrances to the entire 
building, including wings, and also to the 
outdoor departments, the latter being loc- 
ated in the rear of the building. 

It is intended that this entrance room 
shall be a social gathering place. There- 
fore it needs an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
to which a large open fireplace contributes. 
Tables and shelves for books, magazines and 


as a gymnasium, the equipment being as 
shown in the plan of the right wing, which 
has the same dimensions. Later the wings 
might be added and the apparatus trans 
ferred to one of them and the hall used for 
lectures, dances and various social purposes 
If there was local need, the hall might be- 
come a gymnasium exclusively for women, 
while the men used the regular gymnasium 
space in the wing. The indoor swimming- 
pool occupying the other wing might be 
added last, but whenever it is constructed 
it will surely be very popular. 

This is one method of bringing 


into 
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xistence the physical machinery for a 
comununity recreation and social center im 
hich are combined gvmmnasium, — play 
vround and athletic features for children 
ind adults of both sexes, where people may 
eather for physical welfare and for indi 
vidual, social and moral advantages as well 
The construction plans that are offered for 
bringing this about were made by William 
L. Coop, a man of long exper:ence in such 
matters and an expert in gymnasium and 
They are reli- 
able and practical, not theories. 


playground construction, 


What Will It Cost ? 


Some additional details of cost and special 
features will be of value. The two story 
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central section might cost from $1.50 
$2.00 ai s are foot. or trom 44,0000 
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$10,000 according to mate rial 


labor and othe ‘ mstance tl 

on local conditions. It well des ‘ 

present an artistie appearance ina ‘ i 
desirable addition to the architect ire of ! 
community. Each wing would cost about 


half as much as the central building. Th 
entire building, including two-story section 
and both wings, would naturally cost less if 
put up at one time. A fair estimate of 
cost according to this arrangement would 
be from $8,000 to $18,000, This provides 
for brick or conerete walls and flat roofs 
The perspective shown here has a construc 
tion of field stone or boulders up to the 
lower window line, with cement concrete for 
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and girls separated from the rest of t] 
space and sereened from publie ‘ 
shrubbery ; an athletic field and an open 


eviinasium for boys and men; and an 
door swimming pool for general use 
different hours. \ wading 
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ft i may be better adapted to Ul dentals, $500 to $800; heating apparatus, 
$400 to S600: outdoor apparatus, $500 to 


At the le t] itdoor swimming $1,000; outdoor swimming pool, 60 by 120 


901 should be ' ence of wood or feet, concrete, including excavating, $2,200 
te a nst hich dressing booths are f » $2,900; thirty-six outdoor dressing rooms. 
| $150 to $250; cinder running track, 15 feet 
: de, including excavating, $3 to $5 a 
Practical Details of Cost ; ; ; ae 
ng foot; grading, fencing, ete., $300 
With the exception of the lar the price £1000), 


letermined locally. the Whatever may be the local conditions, ol 


thing is a certainty, 





able building or part 
Line hn ‘ f of a building, and 
the ¢ some competent per 
son to direct their 
use The land and 
the building do not 
have to be closely 
‘ uld connected as the 
; 0 present plan indi 
re cates, but this ar 
bor rangement speaks 
PLO,000 I for economy and ef 
Hy esults. From such a rudin 
! * $5001 start the complete plan can be carried 
10 by TO bit by bit as money and inclination indicate. 
PLU TO Ber tM s 2 ! n Wealt citizens and manufacturing com 
t st n, $500 ft es have built such recreation centers 
81,001 emel either conducted them for their ow 
> BHO0 vees or have presented them for ger 
Pury s1 I se to towns and cities of moderate 
mming } , $200 to $400: t Usually results have been satisfactory 
red lockers for bat S600 to $1,000 to everybody concerned. This is one way 
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Why don’t they keep the streets a little cleaner ’ 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 
Why don’t they keep the parks a little greener? 
Did you ever stop to think that they means you?) 
How long will they permit this graft and stealing? 
Why don't they see the courts are clean and true? 
Why will they wink at erooked public dealing? 


Did you ever stop to think that they means you?) 
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The Massachusetts Civic Conference 


Reported by Edward T. Hartman 


At the second 
ference, 


Massachusetts Civic Con- 
conducted by the Massachusetts 
Civie League, and held in Springtield last 
November, the city as a form of expression 
was discussed by Charles Zueblin and Ben 
jamin C. Marsh; probation by Edwin Mul 
ready and Philip Rubenstein; mass boys’ 
clubs as instruments for civic betterment 
by Frank S. Mason, Thomas Chew and P. 
A. Jordan; and vocational education by 
Frederick P. Fish and Charles F. Warner. 


The City as a Form of Expression 


It was brought out that the outward as- 
pect of a city is a badge of the public spirit 
of the citizens. The dirty, slovenly city is 
found to have citizens with the same char- 
acteristics. The casual visitor accepts this 
as conclusive, and the practical value of 
proper esthetic development is shown in that 
it attracts good citizens, while a poor de- 
velopment repels them. The people of a 
city do not consciously say: “Go to, we will 
develop an Elizabethan, a. Queen Anne, or 
a Mary Ann type of city,” but they build, 
and the city is at every point a manifesta- 
tion of what there was in the citizens de- 
manding expression. 


There isn’t much satisfaction in being 
satisfied. There are many beautiful cities 


but it would be unfortunate if they had 
reached the point of satiety. We have made 
a mess of most of our cities. We must re- 
alize the functions of a city. These are 
business, communication, public life, pri- 
vate life, and recreation. Business is first, 
and it is well to realize that nothing that 
represents business need or should be ugly. 
The business street today must be a thing 
of beauty as well as utility. 

One of the ways to get good citizens is 
to symbolize the public life. When 
create a great public building or a great 
park or plaza you create a pride in it. The 
great things a city does should be done as 
a unit. Whatever vou put up, be it only a 
fire station, should have a relation to the 
whole. We in America have created the 
residence street vista with fenceless park- 
ings and trees along the entire length, giv- 
ing a beautiful effect. This beauty all tends 


you 


to communal aspirations. So do our 


We need play 


all increasingly 


parks 
and playgrounds. 
We are 
This is 
knits together the spirits of citizens of 
Children’s 
grounds are as necessary as schools to the 
the [he 
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the publie interest in the child 


as well as 


business learning 


to play. the common bone that 


community, recreation. play 


welfare of modern 


that 


community. 
idea 
ceases at the close of the school session has 
to be abandoned. Along with the restricted 


opportunity for play in the city 


there has come a conception of the value 


streets 


of rational recreation which has its appli- 
eation in both city and country. In the 
populous quarters of the cities, the 
grounds may take 
midst of 
school yards, or, 
New York, 


buildings. 


play 


the form of open 


spaces 


in the crowded tenements, or 


as a device of despair it 


space on the roofs of school 


Barbaric Conditions in American Cities 
The arrangement of a cits is one of the 
the 
tions obtaining therein. 


surest indications of economic condi 
The arrangement 
of American cities is a severe indictment of 
the economic system in our country, and is 
one of the truest evidences that we are in 
an era which may be euphemistically desig 
nated as benevolent feudalism, but which is 
much more truly described as a reversion 
to barbarism. 

This is no plea for socialism or for any 
general revolt in American cities, but a de 
mand that we that till 
have had control of city as 


recognize now we 
well as state 
governments by corporations, by real estate 
speculators and vested interests. and that 
the next step in the evolution of democracy 
in American cities will be sane, but abs 
of real es 
tate speculation and of vested interests by 
the city and state governments. 


lute, regulation of corporations, 


We find in every large city in America, 
without exception, slums and hundreds, if 
not thousands, of families under conditions 
which not only demoralize them, but equally 
and effectively lower the moral tone of the 
people, and demoralize the 


whole com 


munity 
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eases. Probation should mean not merel 


freedk but help and guidance. A chil 
should not bye expected to retorm himsel 


merely out of appreciation of having be 


ranted his liberty. The notion that pro 
Probation Versus Punishment 





bation is equivalent to a discharge should 
n it be done away with. Real obligations shoul 
in recent years be assumed by the probationer. Irksome 
ders duties will become good habits under th 
pur ment rather than refon Chi kindly direction of a capable probation 


mt has been officer. Real oversight is the keynote of the 
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Boys’ Clubs Prevent Crime and Loafing 
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Outdoor Schools 


By Elnora Whitman Curtis, A. M. 


Honorary Fellow of Clark University 


( 
Turning to America ve find ph ait ne the nter by two st : bhi empert 
chools of a very different tvpe. Unt ite the r rhtlv so that it erages ten de 
but twe I ties had 3 
them, but several h sprung up | ‘ ‘ G I 
ently Providence established its schoo pose for heating 
irs ago, Boston something ~ 
ago, Chicago, Pittsburg, and Rochester cl Ire} t in the 1 
recently, and lHlartford will op lie ‘ are rawn he 
rst sehool this mont Reports " tect the er part « ! 
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REST 0 
ceived daily of simular e1 terprises ! thie oXteie ) er the backs the chairs Che 
cities lesks pon moveable platforms are placed 
re m - _ posite the icle Ope ra, hat the ch 
Another Type of Fresh-Air School ++] 
re iway trom tl ght with the 
In Providence about two vears wr wks exposed to the sun and air 
au old City schoolhouse Wis remodelled ty The school is conducted to a 
removing a portion of one side of its up extent on the lines of the 





per story so that considerable exposure to s to hours, ete., but certain innovation 
sun and air was effected. Adjustable wit re introduced, for example. breathing exer 
dows that ean be lowered were provided; ses, calculated to meet the needs of tuber 
but the idea is to so harden children to lous echildret for to such the school is 
weather conditions that this would be restricted, and to counteract also the effects 


seldom necessary. The room is heated dit f sitting in a low temperature 














\ Modification of the German Type 


Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis In interesting contrast to the fresh 


through whose effor t s established school of Providence is the outdoor scho 

















COURTESY OF BOSTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIE™ AND CONTROL 


\l 


Boston, started at the beginning of thi 
last school vear. It is an outgrowth of the 
school for outdoor life maintained oi 
Parker Hill for tuberculous children during 
the summer of 1908, which was taken over 
n the fall by the city and provided with 
teacher at municipal expelse, It is run i 
conjunction with the Society for the Reliet 
ind Control ot Tuberculosis. Equipped as 
to buildings with sheds, a lean-to and tent- 
the school was kept up in its camp su 
roundings well into winter, and only move 
n Janu: ry from its windy hilltop to Fray 
lin Park. In this city park a building 
ready there has been put in order and 

lapted ¢ the purposes of the school 
Kitchen. dining-room and rest-room find 
place on the lower floors. Classes and re 


creation are provided for at the top of the 


building, which is left, except for one smal 
portion, as uncovered roof space. Here a 
tent has been erected and fitted with meager 
ipparatus, though all that is required in this 
new type of school; and here twenty chil 


dren study and play Thes iIndera 





eXibihation, and records are Ke 
their weight and measureme 
“s rest is compulsory after the mid 
l, which, as well as bre st al 
- il she i al ‘ I Bre 
cises similar to se note 
ce school r ractice here 
bier eh is were ‘ LeTLee ther 
iv! ec, tones ‘ t 
1 Viale | 
sin Providence cre t 
th the new school life | 
e | y wroug y 1 ! 
re sorry tor those who have to ge 
! rs school, and look forwar t 


ie time when they will be return 


he @xpe riment his 





ecess in the opinion of both phy 
d members of the school board tha 


be continued on a more comprenhe! 


Experiment Successful Everywhere 


significant that in every stance 
<ehools have been counted indubit 
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COURTESY OF BOS N ASS a N FOR THE RE 


worthy of notice the spread of 
schools i < su 
tent as to warrant the | n 
tors abr | that the eal ire 1 

tr t f ar e will be without « 


' st 
In all cases authorities have appeared 


satistied that the two-fold object 
schools, to he nent «te | cate and ba | 
children and at the same time to 


educational loss, has been attained. 
Quite in accordance with methods 
vogue in the treatment of defectives, 
ishment is not permitted; vet, as proof 
will training 1s accomplished, childret 
first incapable of active response learn 
obey promptly the word of command, a fact 


which gives food for thought to 


ponents of “soft pedagogy.” 


Indirect Results 


As a training in citizenship also, by de 
velopment of the group spirit, and as 


moral ageney these schools have possibil 








ties, Children undertake cheerfully th 
their communal life, and by 


interest and appeal to moto 


ties, energies which otten, when le It 
rected seek undesirable outlets, are 
ned int healthful channels. Those most 


ely connected with these schools spea 
of the influence that goes from then 
through the children to their homes. Fan 
ilies move from unsanitary tenements t: 
those where conditions are more favorabl 
to the recovery of the delicate members, 
thus extending the benefit to entire hous 
holds Fresh air is allowed to enter sleep 
ing rooms, hitherto unventilated, and many 
other good results might be cited. Teac! 
ers frequently mention the improvement 
in the manners of the children. The 
writer can testify as to their good behavior 
at table from personal observation on se\ 
eral occasions when present with the chil 
dren at meals. Children learn to like the 
more wholesome kinds of food, and become 
vecustomed to frequent bathing and to the 
eare of their teeth and nails, as well as of 
their clothing. They learn what it is to sit 
down to a well regulated, orderly table. 
New standards generally are gained, and 


new ideals are ineuleated. 
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ang ppeat their « ( 
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e eff rh t e lore 
spe il lay mat ‘ ( ) 
see}} elve hes 
lr} | ng s} ( () 
4 f ] ! nit expel 
Board of Ed lette xpre | 
r grat nd satisfact ! P | 
obtained | their hope that tl HH 
; ght be continued and similar Cl ] ngs norma 
lished another season. “The ehildre ited lite 
eave school.” they said, “reéstablishe | re sc] ( 
ealth, and much profited by a knowledge of near ! 
a kind which eould not have been secured ment 
within the confines of an ordinary school.” a level I ‘ \\ 


This letter expresses the attitude of ’ glimpse er 


familiar with the workings of the forest 
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Gleanings 


\ Modern City of Refuge 


Ham ‘ rf ! ‘ >, 

bode 1 scheme t re ‘ Cle t 

he | ness center of the eit 1 suburb t 
ll afford opportunit ng in separat 

nouses near large is comp ely 

reasonable amount. It is a subway stat 

twenty minutes ride from the mai bpwas 


points, and connectiz 


of eity trans] ortation 


eases, at comparatively low rents Phi 


ises are all to be of artistic design, re 


strictions being very stringent. Even the 


necessary shops must accord with the ger 


] 


ral design The streets, of which there are 


comparatively few, are very wide, and many 


f them end in a cul-de-sae, in order t 


les . the traftic, making them more quiet 


and also to reach and open up land without 


itting it up by streets. 


There are Iso a great many publie play 





TYPES OF HOUSES, HAMPSTEAD \RDEN CITY 
It vers a 240 acres, and | eo! grounas, and, as the woods of Hampstead 
subdivided to give room to about 1900 Heat} permanently protected against de 
houses, most of which are supposed to be on struction, one side of the Garden Suburb is 
amily houses lhe average number of practically woods. The other boundary 


people comprising a family being five, this 
would mean that the Garden is to house 
about 10,000 people although it will prob- 
ably be less),—a very low density as com 
pared with other large cities, five or six 
times lower than Berlin, for example. 

The property belongs to a realty company 
which does not sell lots, but gives long term 


_ 


lines are formed by a sort of great wall, 
resemb\ing somewhat medieval cities. The 
houses are nearly all to be low. none of 
them more than three stories. 

The whole idea is-only a few years old. 
and already almost 500 buildings have been 
erected or are in course of erection. and a 
great many leases are closed for buildings 
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|_- PROPOSED SiH0 
tu be erected, The streets are not all 
straight, and are laid out with a view to 
giving an attractive perspective. 

There are two. churches, institutions of 
education, a library, and a small lake. As 
the ground is not even the plan is to put 
the public buildings on the high ground, 
the churches being highest, so that the 
squares in front of them command a very 
broad view over the entire suburb. 

The buildings are of great variety of 
stvle and character. A classification of 
rospective inhabitants was practically ad 
usted through the plan itself; i. e., the 


ouses and villas vary materially in price 
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SUBURB 


according to location and therefore attra 
ditferent classes. The locat Ons which ure 
free and open or near the woods are highest 
in price; the annual rent varies from $200 
to $500 per acre, the location of the groun 
itself being the main faetor. The bu 
ings are partly detached, partly built 
groups or rows, the latter especial] 

posed of the smaller residences. The sn 

est one-family houses cost about $1,000, a 


the rent is from &85 to $95 a year. I 


this rental the tenant gets one of the he 


in a row, with four or five rooms and 
siderable garden space, besides | 
the play and recreation gr nas. Louse 




















EW -OF THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBUYRS FROM THE HEATH EXTENSION SHOWING: A PORTION OF THE GREAT Wal, AND SOME Or THE LARGER HOUSES 
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intended for more prosperous tenants reach 
values of $15,000 to $20,000. 

The projectors and promoters of the Lon 
don Garden Suburb have created something 
which does credit to every one concerned ; 
their work will undoubtedly show its influ 
ence in the development of English city 
building, and, it is to be hoped, beyond the 
boundaries of England. 

ote 
A Blessing in Disguise 

In May, 1907, in San Francisco, a white 
man died of bubonic plague, brought from 
China by a rat, and transferred to its 





pline. its battle field was “thirty square 
miles of city in the worst possible condi- 
tion, with its sewers shaken to pieces, its 
garbage scattered on vacant lots.” The 
attack began on the food supply. Vacant 
lots and streets were cleaned; garbage pails 
with tight fitting lids were insisted upon; 
the contents were burned; and millions of 
pieces of bread containing poison were dis- 
tributed. Thus it is estimated tLat 750,000 
rats were killed. Next the breeding places 
were aitucked—“the stable, the bakery, the 
market and the other places where food is 
prepare!” ; rotting boards were replaced by 
concrete; impervious sewer connections 
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human victim by a flea. By September 
two deaths a day were reported to thi 
Board of Health, and the Mayor, realizing 
the terrible danger to the city just rallying 
from destruction by fire and earthquake, 
telegraphed the President for federal aid. 
The matter was placed in the hands of the 
United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service; experienced officers were 
rushed to San Francisco, and a systematic 
and vigorous campaign was inaugurated 
under the command of Dr. Rupert Blue, 
which is graphically described in the Tech- 
nical World for November by his executive 
officer, Passed Assistant Surgeon William 
Colby Rucker. 

An army was quickly recruited, organ- 
ized, drilled and maintained in rigid disci- 


were installed; sheet iron and conerete were 
sexi in new buildings, while less permanent 
frame buildings were elevated from the 
ground like the familiar corn-crib, so that 
cats and dogs might freely circulate be- 
neath. 

Alsng with this went a campaign of edu- 
cation to secure the codperation of the citi- 
zens, cautiously at first, lest the timid flee 
and foreign governments quarantine the 
city; clubs and meetings were addressed; a 
Citizens Health Committee was appointed: 
more stringent health and building ordin- 
ances were passed; and finally, by means of 
a judicious suggestion that if, when the 
Atlantic Fleet, then bound for San Fran- 
cisco, came to anchor it was not safe to 
grant shore leave, “Seattle would get the 
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fleet,’ “the public awoke, the social and 
political clubs, business organizations and 
labor unions, the church, the bench and the 
bar, united in the crusade for sanitary 
righteousness.” 

The plague was stamped out with 159 
cases and 77 deaths, 1,000,000 rats slain, the 
city cleaned and scoured, several million 
feet of concrete rat-proofing laid, and most 
important of all, the seeds of sanitary re- 
form firmly implanted in the minds of the 
citizens of San Francisco, the fruits of 
which will prove of permanent and inestim- 
able value. 

we 
The Cure for Graft 

Doing city business according to busi- 
ness methods is the enlightened means of 
preventing neglect, inefficiency and dishon- 
esty in municipal affairs. Exposure of 
graft often accompanies the installation of 
a system of uniform accounting, but the 
object of such a system is primarily 
economy. 

In the November World 7'oday Don E. 
Mowry tells of the need of uniformity in 
municipal accounting, and of what has 
been gained by the five states that have 
made this common-sense provision. In 
these states it is now possible to draw up 
schedules of comparative costs with ac- 
curacy. Waste of public funds is pre- 
vented, and through inspection and super- 
vision leave no openings for defaulters. 

Ohio leads the short list in effectiveness 
of system. She is saving money and con- 
serving official integrity. The whole coun- 
try is beginning to realize that its cities 
need not sit despoiled and helpless. It 
seems a matter of sanity to take an interest 
in one’s own business. 


% 
Health and Noise in Cities 


Hollis Godfrey, writing on this subject 
in the November Atlantic Monthly, says: 


“The unnecessary noise of recent years, 
the escapable noise, so to speak, has in- 
creased to a point beyond all reasonable 
tolerance. * * * A constant, if un- 
perceived drain upon the strong, the noise 
of the city may be an almost intolerable 
torture to the weak. * * * #* Dr. 
Hyslop of London says, ‘There is in city 
life no factor more apt to produce brain 
unrest, and its sequel of neurotism, than 
the incessant stimulation of the brain 
through the auditory organs.’ ”’ 
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Mr. Godfrey heads his list of hideous 
and hurtful noises with the steam whistle, 
particularly on locomotives and factories, 
ealling it an outworn relic of a former 
time. Gates, grade-crossings, the block 
system and automatic signals, or as i 
Europe, musical bugle-calls, take its place 
on railroads, and cheap time-pieces or 
publie clocks make it as easy for the fac 
tory worker to arrive on time as for his 
children to reach school on the stroke of 
nine. Some cities have dealt with th 
subject by legislation, notably Cleveland, 
whose ordinance is quoted as a model. 

Then follow the noises made by horses 
and vehicles on city pavements, which can 
be modified by the construction of the pave 
ment. Wooden blocks such as are used in 
London are the most noiseless; next comes 
macadam, while stone block pavements are 
much worse than asphalt, and cobblestones 
worst of all. The necessary noise of trolley 
cars is infinitely increased by poor equip- 
ment, The “fiendish variety” of motor 
whistles, the vibration of overhead trolley 
wires, the bells and gongs of the street cars, 
the rumbling of the elevated, all add to the 
din. Church bells and striking clocks have 
outlived their usefulness and poetie sug 
gestion in cities, while the electric alarm 
or telephone make the fire bell and whistl 
an outgrown utility. Stray dogs and cats 
should not be permitted to roam at night, 
waking the sleeper with their howling and 
barking. The offences of the milkman have 
become so conspicuous that in New York 
some of the largest companies by means of 
rubber tires and rubber shod horses now 
deliver “noiseless milk,” to their own great 
profit. 

Street music and the cries or noises of 
hucksters should be regulated by ordinances 

perhaps as in Arverne-by-the-Sea where 
a license fee of $50 is imposed on the latter 
for shouting or noisy devices; and Newark 
has directly forbidden such noises, going 
so far as to regulate the use of the phono- 
graph. 

The article concludes with an account of 
the tireless efforts fo Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of 
New York to suppress, by legislation and 
by aroused public sentiment, the continu- 
ous shrieking of steam whistles on tugs 
and other craft on the waters surrounding 
New York. Everything else failing, it was 
finally reached by a congressional bill in- 














Congressman William S. Bet 


York, giving the supervising 

nspectors of steamboats the right to regu 
te the stling «done VY boats In Waters 
der their jurisdiction, the first bill ever 

(‘ongress for the suppression 
‘ lo follow » this victory, 

fitmninis innecessary noses I! 

the vieinitv of hospitals the Society for the 
s yression of Unnecessary Noise was 
or th Mrs. Riee as President an 
nany distinguished Americans on the Ad 
isorv. Board Their work in enforcing a 
Quiet Zone” around hospitals, within 
vhose bounds even children are tactfully 
persuaded to keep quiet, has already beet 


inestimable service 


ov 
fo Stop Rack-Renting 


An ingenious plan, worked out by Mr 
llerbert Constable in the November issue 
of the New England Magazine, for securing 
an almost automatic regulation of rents by 
means of taxation, provides that every lead 
holder must at the beginning of each year 
set a value upon his property, and that 
issessments be made then for the ensuing 
vear; that the tax bill “contain a permit 
to sell the property at not more than the 
assessed value, or to rent it at not more 
than a fourteenth (say) of its assessed 
value per annum”; and a provision for- 
bidding its sale or rental during the year 
for more. If the owner fixes the valuation 
too bigh. for the sake of obtaining higher 
rents, he at the same time increases his 
taxes, for his figures must stand. and he 
must pay taxes on fourteen times the high 
est rent he may receive during the vear. If 
m the other hand he sets it too low, the 
property must be reassessed by the assessors. 
The renting ratio of one fourteenth, vield 
ing 7 per cent of the sale price or assessed 
value, is believed to be fair both to land 
lord and tenant, and variations should be 
slight. 

Tenements pay the lowest taxes and yield 
the highest rents, and would be most affect- 
ed. The system would also discourage | ind- 
lords owning a large number of tenements 
from allowing part of their property to re- 
main vacant in order to maintain excessive 
rents 


Persons already paying taxes on a fair 
and adequate assessment would have no in 


creased burden, but would indirectly deriv: 
benetit from having a larger proportion of 
the general tax borne by property hereto 


ote 
A Cty of Gardens 


Northampton, Mass. says Mr. Hl. D 

vay, Secretary of the People’s Insti 
tute. in .irt and Progress for December, i 
becoming a city of gardens and well 
kept homes. This is due to the Flower Gar 
den Competition, started by the Institut 
ten vears ago, with a score of competitors 
This year 900 homes competed, over $185 
was awarded in prizes, and the transforma 
tion in th éppearance of the city is more 
wonderful than even the numerical growth 

se tedicate., 

“Many garden competitors started in the 
competition with their lawns merely grass 
less yards, or a waste of sand and weeds 
Now in place of these unsightly yards we 
have beautiful, well-kept lawns and appro- 
priately planted shrubbery. This was done 
not only by persons who were well-to-do, 
but by persons working in mills who are 
simply tenants of the places in which they 
live.” 

The highest prizes have been taken by 
one Michael Burke, a dyer in the silk mill. 
Ten years ago Mr. Burke's artistic aspir 
ations found adequate expression in sevel 
red geraniums in front and a sand bank at 
the back of his house, and of him his shop- 
mates said that Mike could not grow cab 
bages. Yoday his layout, planted with 
hardy shrubs, with annual flowers sprinkled 
among them to give color. would do credit 
to a landscape architect. 

“The work is always contagious. As on 
man improves his place the whole sur- 
rounding neighborhood begins to take on 
a cleaner aspect until there are now beauti- 
fully kept and well planted lawns where a 
few years ago nearly the entire street was 
bordered by grassless yards. The improve- 
ment of the property, the general civic bet 
terment, and the uplift in moral tone is 
unquestionably felt.’ 

Competitors are advised so to plant as to 
make the whole place a single picture of a 
home, with the house its chief feature and 
outside boundary line its frame; to plant 
all the boundaries, leaving the middle space 
open: to avoid straight lines and sharp 
angles; to plant shrubs back of the flowers, 
which will last after the annuals have 
faded, thus producing a nine months in- 
<tegd af a three months garden. 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 
Let Music be Heard in Towns ( ral societies | 
Blue tlill, Maine, is in at leas $i ( ‘ 
fortunate. It has summer « lone é Le 
UsICIAalis I high rank, and, ell flue es 
good will, it has learned to profit in a com ! < ty ven 
ination of ways by their presence. An an g roblen inds 
iual concert is given. This, by such talent rovemment society 
s Blue Hill affords, is a treat seldom at ove 


forded in out-of-the-way places. The Blue The Model Town of Gwinn 


Hill people have the eoncert, and they help (iy n. created by the ( 
a Jocal cause by devoting the money to the ly Company nder the supe 


Warre 


example 


ol Improvement 


Fund. 


and here is i 


the Blue Hill Road 
This helps the summer visitors, too, 
bye 
the 


ot the ida 


and 


ascel ia 


bi 


rather 


might tarianism good IsIness 


1 suggestion of what 


lone in hundreds of towns throughout pure commercialism, 


I]. Manning, landseape arehi 











PE ATTRACTIVE HIGH SCHOOL IN GWINN 
foreground is an athleti ve 
srowt ‘ pine spruc i ! poplar s been pre t 
country where summer visitors are to be riumph, as it is called by the Albany ¢ 
found. In the opinion of the Company 
Towns and villages have a practically un good policy to provide decent homes 
tilled field ready for the working in the lecent environment and to add schools, r 
vay of developing local talent, and as in ‘cation centers, open spaces { 
the case of Blue Hill, though perhaps not = public buildings. The town sO ne 
to the same extent, trained leaders can be ts civic life has hardly more than ! 
secured for at least a portion of the year. ut it is safe to predict that vigilanc 
Musie would help to while away the dreary mittees will not feature so much the earl 
hours, and it has a distinet cultural value life of Gwinn as they have in many other 
We should keep in mind the Welsh peas mining towns, and that civie respons 
ants who pursue music with a zest seldom ties, as they develop, will be gracet 


One assumed by the people, and that 


to be found in this country. may 

often see a group of them in a cart singing ivie triumph become possible 
from the score as they slowly make their Gwinn is located in the 
way home from the fields. . Kseanaba River in Michig 


t 
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RICAN CITs 


\ Vigorovs Old Age 


he Laurel Hill Association of Stock 
lve, Mass., is the oldest improvement 

the country. It this year 
ebrate ts fifty-sixth anniversary, with 
r ations from its usual customs, but 


evidence of a vigorous old 

Fea) he list of speakers in itself evidences 
at one may not for a long time 

LOO} signs ol decay. The speakers were 
President H. A. Garfield of Williams Col 
sovernor Draper, Lieutenant-Governor 
lrothingham, President of the State Senate 
\llen T. Treadway, Richard Watson Gilder 
and Frederick Crowninshield. One might 
iost forecast immortality for an associ 


tion with such powers, and it is inspiring 














ONE OF GWINN'S PARKED STRE UTS 
wid ind Kked spa 18S feet A few years will p 
lu ar l condi 
for the uses of some private individual, to know such persistence in living after 
were reserved for the people. A trail has oting ike intermittent existence of the 
been laid out to make them accessible from average society. Stockbridge is itself an 
the start. <A civie center was established, interesting 


and there may already be found the school, 
the court house and the churches. 

Gwinn is from the start avoiding the 
mistakes of the average town. It will have 
no slums, no dark rooms, no hopeless rent 
als founded on sweated land values. It will 
have nothing to undo. It will have less of 
sickness, less of crime, less of poverty. 
With all the broad acres of America why 
are there not more Gwinns? Little Eng 
land has more of them than all America 
Let the news of Gwinn be spread broadcast 
that its example may be followed by those 
who would build rather than destroy. 


evidence of the vigor with which 
the Association has lived its life, and it 
takes no*hing from the credit due the Asso- 
ciation to say that it secured a number of 
these speakers because they are summer resi- 
dents in the town. It was the work of the 
Association that brought them there to live. 

The meeting took place, as usual, around 
the rock rostrum and pulpit on the top of 
Laurel Hill. This open-air auditorium is 
an interesting evidence of the originality of 
the work of the Association. The annual 
meeting 7s always a red letter day, ranking 
even above the town meeting as a civic 
function 














Chis formed in 185%, 
ind it 


existence. 


orgunization was 


has since maintained a continuous 


As may be seen, it can, by fore 
of its position, draw for the asking what 
but few similar organizations can secur 

iny 
‘commentary on the cumulative value of 
But the Laurel Hill 
this 


way. Thus is presented an interesting 
eve! 
mere existence. (sso 
eiation has had more than 


among its Kind 


lay stands preéminent 


The Willow at Hairpin Turn 

An ancient willow stood at “hairpin 
, irve in the highway 
the town at Tyngsboro, Mass 
Automobile Club was planning 


furl te: a sharp ¢ 
ning throug! 


The Lowell 





AMERIC 


AN CO] 


rse rres 
Lwi bate 
b the « 
s a blunder 
themselves 
Hey 
1 
hi thing pos 
Phe itomol 
, { ‘ 
ft ly 
e plac l 
not indiffan 





A TYPICAL STREET M™ 
! s attract yittages, wit! 
vith 
i series ot road races over } ) ~t 
cluded the turn. The contractors s 


to make ready the way thought that the 





irn could be taken at a higher speed if th 
villow were gone It was proposed to the 
tree warden, a hearing was given, ! 

townspeople rallied in defense of tl ‘ 


» They said “no” at the hearing a1 


a hundred people, including the 


membership of the executive commit 
the village improvement association, signe 
id a petition in defense of the tree The : 
mobile club replied that it would heed the 
wishes of Said the president 
“You may 
mobile Club does not desire the 
the tree or its injury in any way, and we 
are glad of this opportunity to show the 
: Tyngsboro people that we desire t 


the people. 
say for me that the Lowell Aut 


] { 
removal oO 





wort 





their 

ur 
1 of 
Th a 











f abandoned farms 


summer there is a heavy 


| 
: 


> perpetuation of the attractiveness 


the region will depend in great part upon 


ted *t , t 


action wards desired ends 


o% 

More Snags for the Billboards 
Che method of Congressman Gillett witl 
rds, as outlined in this department in 
\ nber, has many supporters in other 
irts of th country. The Mountain So 
iety, devoted to bettering conditions in the 
of the town of Montelair 
N. dJ., is making it known to the merchants 


rm porto 


ereabout that if they want the custom ot 
ts membe rs they Inust advertise in a seem 
lv wa) And this, they say, is not via the 


iiboard The socic ty has issued th 


There is no legal way to prevent the 
tion of such signs on private property 
rr to cause their removal after they are 
erected, but the community has in its hand 
an effective method of making them wort! 
less by refusing to buy the goods so ad 
vertised No advertiser will spend his 
money on such displays when it is well un 
derstood that the community which he 
eeks to interest in his goods is averse t 
advertising 

And these “absurd reformers” go furthe: 
L hes re sending out cards with the stat 


opposed to the erectio 


2 for advertising purposes in Uppe: 
Montelair, and the policy of my family is 
tt y ds advertised in that manner 

tenn the SOcTeTY requests its men 

d retur It is advised tha 

eg | ( hngressinal (5 lle 
hid lividual may do as le 

respect The Mounta S 
‘ el rates that the famil | m 
t ind that s members ma 

al e themselves not to assist i 


possible further encroachments o1 
The editor of this depart 
ld be glad to hear from such fam 
parts of the country. He ear 
ibine with them to protect the land 
pe as others may combine to take 
from us, but he ean and will extend to 
every one of them the right hand of fellow 


hip. Let us congratulate ourselves th: 


here are no legal or constitutional impedi 
ts in the way of our making ourselves 
known to each other. When we can know 


that we are legion, then what? 











Books for the Citizen 


\nalyzing a City’s Life 


Providence, the second city mi New Eng 
and, “with its favorable location, its his 
torical associations, its growing population, 
ind its expanding trade” has been selected 
1v Professor Kirk as “fairly representativ 
if the average American city struggling fo: 
ight.” The book which he has edited, “A 
\lodern City,”’+ is presented with the hope 
other im 


4 stimulating similar studies of 


vortant centers. 
American cities, unlike those of Europe, 
vere developed after the governments of the 


various states or commonwealths had been 


‘airly successfully established, and in the 
ask of self-government they have often 


sadly failed. 

Founded as a refuge for personal and re 
vious liberty by men who indelibly stamped 
t with their individuality, developing by 
retaining to an 
f all 
pec tliarh 


low and steady growth, 


xtraordinary degree the vivid marks 


ts past, Providence presents a 
instructive study of civie development. Its 
‘history is clearly recorded in existing 
as the growth of 
fibre.” First 


then a rich sé 


Providence institutions 


records d in its 


tree is 


ericultural community, 


ort with ships in all parts of the world, 


t was finally transformed into an industrial 





enter by the introduction of cotton spin 
ing, whence sprang the great prosperity 
vhich has made it a city of some 200,000 
nhabitants, richiy endowed wit! stit 
ons of art, science, education rl 


nthropy. 
rhe 


nonographs by different authors. 


is a compilation of essays 01 
Follow 


sub- 


be OK 


ng a most readable introduction, th 
jects considered are the geography of the 
labor, 


education, art, philan 
There is 


eity, its population, industries, rOv 
ernment, finance, 
thropy and religion. 


a lack of unity and homogeneity, an ocea- 


nece ssarily 


sional overlapping and repetition, and possi- 
bly a slight variance of opinion among the 
different authors. On the other hand there 
is great breadth and variety of view, and 
the different subjects have been treated with 
and its 

Ph.D 


1909 


Providence, R. L, 
by William Kirk, 
Press, Chicago 


A Modern City 
Activities. Edited 


The University of Chicago 
375 pp.: $2.70 


Octavo 


containing 


horoughhiess ale thoughtlullies- 
single writer might not have attained 


is well illustrated 


material, 


deductions requiring for their presentat 


trained accountant or statistician 
One finds oneself lingering over the 
ter entitled 


Kirk himself, for Providence, preéminently 


“Labor.” written by Profess« 


a mill and factory town, is the field wher 


many problems of the day connected wit! 
this most absorbing and vital subject re 


working 
as child 


Increase ol 


thems ves such for ex 


labor 


female labor, the 


out. 
the enormous proportion 
distribut 

J ee eo ae ‘ 
work of foreign labor according to nat 


adaptivity, the housing of the workers. 


development of trades unions and ind 
trial agreements. 


wwe 


The Art of Designing Cities and Suburbs 


It is no longer necessary to convince 

‘ opinion of the desirabil of town 
ning a ig lines of beauty and healt 
ness The year just closing has pr 


h intorming material on 


nd it | been possible to illustrat 
treatise th examples of practical ap) 
tion of the principles involv 

ul branel nodern sei 

hat m es r humar 
recognitiol t his ; 

> l i > m 

ry mace then , 
t Ams 1 thie rr 
enlightened ideas m: P 
rectly forecasted. 

“Town Planning in Pri 
portant English work which brings toget 
the fruits of several years study by M 
Raymond Unwin, d | BES pt 
grams, maps and photographs ‘ me Teeny 


ant illustration of the experience of the 


and the practice o1 the preser { It is 
of the author’s broad purpose to tToresti 
errors of impulsive and ill-considered plan 


1 


ning by presenting, together with a cl 


exposition of both the formal and inform 


schools of town design. a statement of the 

By Raymond Unwin. T. Fisher Unwin, Lor 
dor Crown quarto, 437 pp 00 illustrations 
Is net 
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rHE AMERICAN CITY 


dure of the careful designer The Needs of City Children 


o preserve the town's individual rhe first four chapters of Miss Addams’ 


1 to satisfy its ind lal needs ;¢, “The Spirit of Youth and the City 


1 years af ttle Egypti: Streets,’§ contain a powerful argument for 


the ramen t need of wholesome pastime and recrea 

] c the young of all ages in our cities. 
l Che characteristics of* youth are love of 
r t play, a natural spontaneity and joyousness 

tructi modern et eraving for pleasure. ‘These forces, so 


for good if they find their proper 


t 3 and mar ther exal , tlet, become most dangerous when re 
modern, cart trate pressed, or when fostered by persons ac 
I ‘ | if by commercial motives. 


mers, hose nda t t Che pu ec dance halls tempt the lon 








I e! ire ind ex ‘ 
£ Ger! ‘ t ae vicious. wh lirected 
. ‘ rime g the r 
. eve 1 the is darug S 
' Pe ives 
wie ed by the er ng ea 
‘ S! f th the “lundament x § 
tremendous fore hich di 
= t valuable and 1 for 
’ the iil And ve 
‘ , ; lll westh, @ life 
arge elem ( nt 
pesmi ~ sure well founded the 
l } | ‘ ¢ recreatiol that « tement 
é the wo! r sleey enters 
: . s body and mind.’” 
_ é ‘a hat the love lrama can be ely and 
ess of @ it all in sea essf rected is shown by the Chil 
: ter i New Ye ind by the 
es H e Theater ! he best and 
} = 4 e play are ted nd witnessed 
I ess enthusiasm 
r le S \ n cities are awakening to 
that home et and pleasant e n¢ making adequate provision for 
A | sania We merely lie recreation. Boston has its municipal 
lut ed ; eve ricket and golf grounds: Chi 
Pig nosed g eventeen parks with playing fields, 
an wenlel ‘ hed ims and baths. Public games. par 
e134 ss a aqes, ¢ rchestral music in parks, celebrations 
—_ i nal references. B pe” l lic sc] ools, the festivals of foreign 
f folk dancing, are among “the pre 
. or : . s begin: ings of an attempt to supply the 
r their rr ot + \ 


recreational needs of our cities.” 


ry? . . A § By Jane Addams Che Mac lan Company 


mi 
New York, 1909 Duodecimo, 162 pp.: $1.25 net 
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The concluding chapters deal with the 
effect of the unrelieved monotony of factors 
work upon the child from fourteen years 
old and upward, the harmful forms of re 
volt or the more deadly acquiescence and 
the inadequacy of our educational system 
to train the individual child with special 
inclinations or gifts. Finally the author 
speaks most tenderly and impressively of 
the germ of spiritual life showing itself in 
various ways, which if not fostered during 
the impressionable period of youth, loses its 
vitality and power of growth. 

Miss Addams’ book is filled with touching 
incidents drawn from her rich experience 
at Hull House, and from the sad and sordid 


details she extracts their significance, their 
origin in a perverted nobility, and suggests 
the line along which help in a large way 
can be administered. The city, and there- 
from the nation, are the losers from these 
neglected golden qualities of the spirit of 


yo ith. 


“It is as if we ignored a wistful over- 
confident creature who walked through our 
city streets calling out, ‘I am the spirit of 
Truth! With me all things are possible!’ 
We fail to understand what he wants or 
even to see his doings, although his acts are 
pregnant with meaning, and we may either 
translate them into a sordid chronicle of 
petty vice or turn them into a solemn school 
for civie righteousness.” 


The Question Box 


{ Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 
zine. The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the codperation of 


all readers is requested, so that as much 
the benefit of inquirers. ] 


l. Birmingham, Ala.—In what manner 
should a tract of 250 acres of land, ol 
wooded and rolling topography, be laid 
out as a model industrial town-site, ad- 
joining extensive industrial developments 
in immediate contemplation? These de- 
velopments to employ all classes of labor 
from superintendents with salaries of pos- 
sibly $10,000 per annum to common labor 
at $1.50 per day. Information wanted to 
cover the width of streets in business sec- 
tion and various classes of resident sec- 
tions; character of street improvements; 
design, character and cost of dwellings for 
different residence sections; it being as- 
sumed, of course, that the town will be 
provided with water mains, storm and sani- 
tary sewers, electric lights, gas and other 
conveniences. The proposed town is ex- 
pected to be a Gary on a small but more 
attractive basis, owing to the topography 
and surroundings being better than those 
of Gary. 

A.—Your correspondent’s inquiry is cer- 
tainly of much interest, but its scope is 
greater than can possibly be answered in 
brief form. Considerable data, also, which 
would be essential to an adequate reply is 
withheld. For example, no indication is 
given as to the probable population to be 
taken care of, and knowledge of the acre- 
age is not much help if we do not know 
about how many persons must be put on an 


information as possible may be elicited for 


acre. The latitude of the tract, that one 
may know regarding the orientation of the 
houses and direction of streets, with refer 
ence to making the homes sunny (for in 
stance, in Northern Michigan one would 
not plan as one would in Southern Ala 
bama), the direction of the prevailing 
winds, the degree of the tract’s remoteness 
from an established center of population 
and the manner of connection with that 
center, the presence of a water course and 
its character, are typical matters of vital 
significance for making an adequate plan, 
on which data is not given. 

As to the matter of street widths, it may 
be said in general that a provision of wide 
streets—while it seems to give the resi 
dents something for nothing, in that there 
is thus provided space outside of that land 
for which they pay—really is paid for by 
them. This is because the wider street, 
reducing by the amount of its excess width 
the available building area, raises values in 
that area. In my judgment, it is some 
times better to make the streets in such a 
tract, where the approximate limit of popu 
lation can be foreseen, comparatively 
narrow, and to put at straight points, in 
more usefully shaped plats, the area (or 
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a local conditions, and information on the 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CITY PLANNING 


Democracy’s Challenge 
to the American City 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE MARSH 


A Brief Summary of City Planning in 
America and Foreign Countries. 

Contains nearly 50 Maps, Plans and 
Photographs, Illustrative of City Plan- 
ning Throughout the World and Trans- 
lations of Many Foreign Laws on City 
Planning. 
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Experiment and Experience have demonstrated that asphalt, or 
oil with an asphaltum base, are the only products successfully applied 
to roads which insure permanency of dust relief and maintain the 
roads in perfect condition. 

In our preparations we offer products that are suitable for either 
road construction or road maintenance. Adapted for all conditions 
of roads and for use in all localities. 

sq iS an asphalt-bearing oil and is intended for use on 

Asphalt Road Oil well-made roads asthey are. One application, if prop- 
erly applied, suffices for a season. 

is a lighter asphalt-bearing oil so prepared 


j j 1) that it will emulsify withwater. Itserves as 
Emulsifying Road Oil a dust preventive, requires frequent applica- 
tion, and is used only on side roads where traffic is light—on private grounds or parks. 


is a heavy product, almost solid 


Macadam Asphalt Binder asphaltum, used in constructing 


macadam and all otherroads where 
asphaltic material is required. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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